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Assuming, as we must do, that such stories as these are 
true, the wolf of the old world is widely different from those 
of the new. The latter is notorious for his timidity, and 
under ordinary circumstances a child could put to ffight the 
largest pack of them. There is no apparent radical differ- 
ence between the wolf of Europe and the American large 
wolf, though naturalists do not regard them as the same 
species. Why are they so destructive in one hemisphere, 
and so mild and harmless in the other? There are narrated 
in the old histories of America and in some works on natural 
history, two or three cases handed down by tradition, in 
which wolves are said to have attacked men, but these re- 
ported cases are so rare that they are to be received with a 
very great deal of allowance. 

There appears to be a good reason why wolves in America 
should not equal their European cousias in ferocity. In all 
cases where human beings are said to have been attacked by 
these brutes, hunger is the motive of the assault, but in the 
New World this motive. seldom exists. Here the wolves 
themselves are exterminated before the ground-dwelling 
birds and the small mammals upon which they principally 
depend for sustenance are all destroyed, and so we find that 
the wolf retains his natural timidity to the end. In Europe 
on the other hand, the great uninhabited tracts frequented 
by the wolves are without wild animals in numbers suf- 


might be made and then delinquency might be quickly 
noted and as promptly corrected. 

The army has, however, outgrown the period of mere 
target practice at fixed objects over known distances. This 
is, after all mere schoolroom work for the real task of an 
army which is found in skirmish firing. Each man must 
be able to go across lots often at a pretty lively gait, fire as 
he goes, estimating the distance of the object fired at, and 
making the necessary allowances at each end of his rifle; if 
he cannot do this, then he has stopped short in his shooting 
course, and is not fairly entitled to the title marksman. or 
sharpshooter. This sort of practice is the next most urgent 
demand of the service in a shooting point of view. Not- 
withstanding all the hindrances of the system of perpetual 
blank filling, to which the real working arm officery has 
been subjected, he has carried forward the art of rifle shoot 
ing very far. The army, as a whole, has made wonderful 
advances, but a dry rot will soon settle over this part of the 
system if the work is not pushed on. Once have skirmish 
drill recognized as a part of the regular work, and there 
will be such a perpetual variety that the men will never 
tire of taking their rifles and tramping out for a day’s official 
sport. It should be understood that practice at the known 
distances is only a preparation for the more difficult and 
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of Europe is undeniable. Statistics published some years 
since showed that during the year 1873, in forty-five prov- 
inces of Russia the wolves devoured 179,000 head of large 
domestic animals, and 662,900 sheep and pigs, a loss which 
represented in money 7,573,000 roubles, or $5,700,000. Be- 
sides this an enormous amount of poultry and a great num- 
ber of dogs were destroyed. To us who know the wolf only 
asa most timid beast, desiring only to be allowed to run 
away, these figures seem very curious, but still more strange 
is the fact that the wolves do not appear to diminish in 


no doubt, will be a fatal objection in the eyes of the desk 
soldier at Washington, but the army officer in the field knows 
when his men are in good working order, and an efticient 
system of inspection ought to determine whether there is any 
shirking of duty and where. Large garrisons and posts, 
toward which the policy of the army is now properly tend- 
ing, will make it easier to have complete and thorough drill 
on those points, and in place of the petty rivalries which 
now exist between a number of picayune posts, there will be 
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encouragement proposed is that the better sbots shall have 
issued to them a finer shooting weapon than the ordinary 
army rifle. It is not long before a man who visits the ranges 
much becomes out of patience with the ordinary contract 
weapon. He detects its short comings and feels that much 
of his work is thrown away with such an unreliable bit of 
mechanism. One of the first results of an intelligent system 
of rifle tiring will be an improvement of the service arm, and 
such sharp criticism of the ammunition that its improvement 
will quickly follow. So long as there was no real use of the 
rifle it mattered little whether the barrels were straight, the 
breech mechanism in order or the sights at all trustworthy. 
So long as ammunition was made only to be stored away in 
muster magazines, dirty, caking powder was as serviceable 
as clean bright charges. 

All this is changing, and with twenty thousand or more 
critics in sharp observation, it will not be long before the 
factories will be told that the work turned out is not satis- 
factory. Already there is a demand for a manual of rifle 
practice better than those now in existence, and several very 
competent officers are busy on sucha book. Yet after all, 
we are‘of opinion that a sharp system of inspection, which 
shall carry with it encouragement for those inclined to try, 
while it promptly compels work by those who would shirk, 
and then shall have the right to make suggestions which are 
to be carried out, would do more than any other agency in 
bringing our regular force up to the highest efficiency as a 


THE CHASE OF THE MENHADEN.—Usually by this time of 
the year the steamers employed in catching menhaden are 
hauled up for the winter. The fish are given a little rest 
from pursuit, and the oil works are stopped and cleaned 
out. This year itis not so. It is reported from Tiverton 
that two of the largest steamers have just left for menhaden 
fishing in Southern waters, and they intend to follow the 
fish wherever they may go. It is believed by the fishermen 
that at the approach of cold weather the fish move toward 
the Gulf Stream, and they evidentiy think that by keeping 
close to schools they can capture them all before spring. 
Fishermen are thus, it is seen, very like hunters. One class 
wants all the fish, the other all tho game, and between the 
two, the indigenous fish, flesh and fowl have a rather hard 
time. It would be a waste of argument to endeavor to show 
the fishermen that they are killing their business by this 
wholesale destruction of fish. They would reply to any such 
attempts, ‘‘Well, if we don’t get them, some one else will.” 
And so the work of extermination goes on, and the public 
grumbles because birds and fish are scarce. Oh, stupid 
public, how long will it take you to learn that this matter is 
in your own hands? You are responsible for the slaughter, 
and you will be the sufferers after it shall have been com- 
pleted. If you want to make fish and game plenty again, 
you must try to make your fellows realize that it is for the 
the interest of all that certain times and seasons shall be ob- 


With its eompact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a iarger 
anount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, yachting, canoeing, and kindred subjects, than is con- 
tained in atl other American publications put together. 


THE ARMY REPORTS. 


HE period for the usual annual reports from the severay 
chiefs in the regular army service has come around and 
already brief statements of progress made during the past 
twelve months have been coming iu from division,department 
and post commanders. Much of these documents is taken 
up with special and technical matters which it is not within 
our province to discuss, but there is one feature of every 
report we have thus far seen to which we would call 
attention. Rifle shooting in the army is now a recognized 
branch of work, and each commander by his comment and 
suggestion shows that he has paid special attention to it and 
has watched the doings of the men and the drift of the 
present system with a desire to secure a better year of 
practice if it were possible. 
Everywhere crops up this burden of red-tape which is laid 
so heavily upon the instructors and the men as well, that 
little beyond blank filling is done at many points. Compari- 


sons are compelled where there are really none fairly pos- 
sible. The army sets to work by the almanac upon its 
season of out-door practice. At one post down on the 
Mexican frontier, the men have had an abundance of 
preliminary fine weather in which to take practice if they 
had so desired, and they start in on the season of record 
making in the finest form, on the same day, according to the 
calendar, the soldier along the northern frontier begins his 
season’s work, but it is the height of nonsense to suppose 
that he is not handicapped by the lingering winter which 
still keeps the snow piled about in great drifts, and the gusty 
winds rushing down from the adjoining mountain ranges. 
Still the records are made according to a very pretty system 
of blanks prepared by an office-soldier in Washington. The 
returns come in and the grand total figures of merit are 
made up, but without one word of comment upon the con- 
ditions which surrounded the men while the scores were 
making. The army is not so very large but that something 
4pproaching the exactitude of a general record of each man 





body of marksmen, 





THE WOLF IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





within an hour. A clergyman, with his wife and child, 
were driving in a sledge from Krasnisora to the neighboring 
village of Kis-Lonka. A pack of ravenous wolves pursued 
them. The mother was terror-stricken and let the child fall 
from her arms. At that the father leaped from the sledge to 
save the child. Father and child were at once fiercely at- 
tacked by the wolves. The father fought desperately and 
killed two of the wolves, but he was at last overcome and 
both he and his child weredevoured. Meanwhile the horses 
had rushed onward with the sledge, still bearing the agon- 
ized mother who died of fright before the sledge reached 
Kis-Lonka. The story is a shocking one and reminds the 
reader of the nursery tales about these animals in the forests 
of Russia, 





A CABLE from Vienna reports a tragic incident from 
- Eastern Hungary, by which a whole family perished 


served, aud that the laws of nature shall not be continually 
violated. In one State of our Uuion the public sentiment 
has been aroused on this point, but elsewhere there is a 
lamentable want of appreciation of the needs of the case. 


Tue TRIALS AT HicH Pornt.—Our report of the Eastern 
Field Trials Club meeting at High Point is concluded this 
week. Last week ForEST AND STREAM was the only paper 
to publish a full report of the running up to the day of pub- 
lication, and the only news the public has had outside of our 
columns, is comprised in a few lines, giving the results in a 
few disconnected heats. One point, which will be noticed 
by every one who is familiar with the working of a dog, is 
that frequently the hunting sense of the dog, and the ideas 
of handlers and judges were in conflict, and further, that 
when such a difference arose, the dogs were usually in the 
right. There is a vast amount of instruction in our report 
of the trials, especially when it is read in the light of one’s 


own experience. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A TONING BATH. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


A few months ago you published an article on ‘Amateur Photo- 
graphy,”’ and gave your readers therein a formula for a developer 
which I have tried and found to answer admirably. Will you please 
give us one for a toning bath with particulars as to manipulation, 


ete.? H.R. 
MonrreEAt, Nov. 16, 1884. 


To tone prints successfully the first essential point is to 
have the prints to be toned properly printed. They should 
be carried: beyond the reddish color to a dark brown, and 
after printing should be kept free from the effect of light. 
To tone prints three trays and three baths are required. The 
preparations to be used are as follows: (1) Put 1 ounce of 
bicarbonate of soda and 8 ounces of water into a bottle and 
cork, Call this A. (2) Dissolve in a bottle 74 grains of 
chloride of zold in 74 ounce of waters and cork. Call this B. 
(8) Onc bottle of French azotate. Allof these can be bought 


prepared, 


The first bath is made up of 6 ounces of water and $ ounce 


of A. 


For the toning bath put into another tray six ounces of 
water, one ounce of French azotate and then add—always 
last—one’ ounce of chloride of gold solution from bottle B. 
Mix this by pouring into the graduated glass and back to 


tray two or three times. 


The last or fixing bath is made by dissolving one ounce of 
hypo-sulphite of soda in eight ounces of water. All of these 


baths should be made with tepid water in winter. 


Put the prints into the first bath face down, and be sure 
to have each one wet before putting in another. Continue 
this until from 20to 25 or lessareinthe tray. Let them soak 
about ten minutes and then pour all the liquid off, and rinse 
the prints in one or two changes of water, or until the water 
loses its milky appearance. Then add more water to the 


tray so as to partly fillit. Lift the prints out one by one and 
put into the toning bath. 

In this bath the prints will turn finally to arich blue, and 
should be separated and turned over, so that the solution 


will come in contact with the whole face of the print. As 


fast as they become of the right color take them out and 
place in a basin of clean water and rinse. Now, fill the 
basin again with water and place them one by one in the last 
or fixing bath, where they will change first to a reddish 
brown, but keep them here until they return to the original 
or a trifle lighter color than when in the toning bath. After 
this they can be taken out and put into a basin of clean 
water, and there thoroughly washed. If the hypo is not 
all washed off, the prints will become yellow and fade out. 
The prints should now be hung up to dry slowly, but be 
sure that all the moisture is allowed to run off. 





Che Sportsman Caurist. 


A PRAIRIE PICTURE. 


NE slim horn of the crescent moon showed its pale, sil- 
very tip above the western horizon; in the east the olive 
of the over-arching sky was faintly mellowing to an ashy 
gray, and the hoar frost glimmered white on roof, and fence, 
and plank sidewalk, as a shaggy form gathered up the lines 
and climbed to a front seat, while two more fur-clad shapes 
occupied the rear, and over the soundless dirt of a prairie 
road we left Carrelton behind, and were swallowed up in the 
vague «arkness. Somewhere ahead of us in the marsh 
lands of the north or west the mallard and the teal awaited 
our coming, perhaps even Wawa, the wild goose, and We- 
nockbish, the brant, might welcome us with vibrant clang of 
‘thalcyon vociferation.” Forty pounds of dog meat wrapped 
up in a mangy hide, snoozed and blinked, gurgled and 
yelped at our feet; eight holes with iron around them, like 
so many round-cyed owls, gazed vacantly up to heaven, as 
if meditating the propriety of sending half a pound of chilled 
shot through the milky way, and three prophetic souls, pro- 
jecting themselves into the future, were wondering how, on 
the morrow, they could transport homeward the immense 
crowd of lamellirostrate natatores which would insist upon 
accompanying them. 





“At Buffalo, up leaped, of a sudden, the sun, 
And against him the houses stood black, every one.” 


Like a whirlwind of wrath we descended upon the one 
friend we had in the place—patient, long-suffering, and full 
of kindness—and smote him with the besom of destruction. 
Magnanimously he yielded himself to the inevitable, and 
offered up, on the sacrificial altar of friendship, gum boots, 
thick clothing, cigars, candy, pocket compass, cheese, all he 
had and was, to hurry us on our way. Leaving him denuded 
and spoiled, we wheel northward, and soon leave behind us 
the thin line of iron that links the east to the west. 

But the atmosphere is growing hazy, the blue sky is turn- 
ing gray, a creosotic odor replaces the tang of morning ozone, 
and a blur of smoke on the northern and western horizon 
tell us the prairies are on fire. Who cares? Are we not 
salamanders? Let us proceed! The road has long since 
dwindled to a gopher track and run down a hole, so bear off 
for that break in the line of smoke yonder, and we'll see if 
we can’t win through. But on that ridge to the left see the 
fire flash over the top, and come down upon us with the 
speed of aracer. Out! and set back-fires if you don’t want 
to be roasted before your time! Hurry, you’ve no time to 
lose! Up into the wagon again, turn your backs on the foe 
that is leaping toward you with raveving jaws, and follow 
closely the wall of flame that sweeps eastward in your rear. 
Lash your frightened horses into a run, it’s a race for life or 
death! Never mind the smoke that blinds and chokes, keep 
your eyes and mouth shut, cover the cartridges, that a flying 
spark may not blow you skyward; turn up your coat collars 
and pull down your hats tightly over your head, so that the 
fierce heat may not bake your brain; keep the horses on the 
jump. and bar gopher holes, we’ll beat the fire yet! And so 
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i of our voyage. The estimate proved substantially cor. 
ok . 

Accordingly on the 17th of July we left Iron River tw 
wagons cartying our boats (two clinker skiffs and a ‘bar 
canoe) and the other “duffle,” the amount of which would 
have struck terror to the heart of ‘‘Nessmuk.” A foy 
mile march through a dense forest of pine, and in a rain of 
more than ordinary wetness brought us to the log buildin 
of Frazier’s lumber camp, on the south branch of the Pair 
about two miles above the forks of the river. Here we 
pitched our tent and slid our boats into the stream. ? 

The rain continued, and we lay in camp the remainder of 
that and all of the following day, fishing the river as fait), 
fully as the intermittent drizzle permitted and meeting With 
small success. 

At this point the Paint is less than twenty-five yards in 
breadth, and is rather shallow. The water would hard! 
average more than a foot or eighteen inches in depth 
sufficient indeed for canoe navigation, but vexatious because 
of the irregularity of the bed, which abounded in shoals ang 
banks, They extended up the river, and across the river 
sometimes a mere ridge, and again as flat as a table and 
twenty rods long, with perhaps a channel on one side, ang 
perhaps not, but if so, invariably on the wrong side. Fre. 
quently these broad banks lay entirely out of water, thei 
roomy beaches giving excellent standing room to gigantic 
cranes and myriads of snipe. The current of the river was 
swift and broken by frequent rapids which varied in dignj 
from mere riffies to cataracts. Most of these are easily ryq 
at a few the water is too shoal to float a canoe, but only One 
compels a portage around it, and this one is the last of the 
Hemlock Rapids. 

It was in coming down the river the next day that we 
partly learned its character. Not anticipating the mournfy} 
contingency of having to wade the stream and drag our boat 
over shoals, I and my companion, ‘‘Hobomok,” had retained 
our usual leg gear. When, however, our boat grated gently 
on a gravelly beach completely bridging the stream, and we 
saw the water ahead still shallower by many inches, betok. 
ening that poling was a vain amusement, we sorrowfully 


we do; and oe up on the burnt, bare sward, we watch 
the riotous fiames go roaring past on either side, as though 
maddened at losing their expected prey. (As the grass was 
fully two inches high, the experienced plainsman will see at 
once how terrible was the fate we so narrowly escaped.) And 
now stand up in the wagon and look around. What do you 
see? 2,856 miles (be the same more or less) of burned and 
blackened prairie. Any chance for ducks in that waste of 
charred stubble and gray ashes? Drive on, coachee! we 
came a-hunting and are not going to turn back merely be- 
cause there’s nothing to hunt. 

Methinks I see, on the dim horizon bar, the square outline 
of human habitation. There will be rest, till to-morrow’s 
sun lights us on our homeward way. Hullo! it’s a school 
house! Drive up, and let’s interview the school ma’am. 
Hullo again, it’s filled with wheat up to the level of the 
windows. Education and agriculture hand in hand. But 
from where, in this flat expanse of vacancy, can come the 
children which shall, or the wheat which doth, fill this 
temple of learning? Ah! here be wagon tracks, them let us 
follow, and mayhap the mystery shall be solved. And so, 
in good time, it is, tor here at last, run to earth, is our solitary 
wheat and children raiser, with his 7x9 house, and his 70x90 
barn and stable. ‘‘Settled here three years ago, organized a 
school district, twelve miles long by six wide (two families 
therein—his and Dutch Charlie’s—latter consisting of Charlie 
and dog), votes tax, issues bonds, builds a five hundred 
dollar school house, and, while his babies are growing up, 
utilizes it (thrifty man!) as a wheat granary.” Such his 
simple story. But his hospitality is as large as his school 
district, and just now includes more hungry mouths within 
its bounds. Supper over, let us listen to his epic of Pluck 
and Poverty. 

Four years ago he was standing on the railroad platform at 
Valley City, watching the train that had borne him thither fade 
away in the west. Assets, a fair stock of clothing and bed- 
ding, an axe, a wife, three babies, and fifteen dollars in cash. 
Hires out to work and wife takes in washing. During winter 
carries mail on horseback to Page, thirty miles away; up one 
day and back the next. Only freezes bis nose, ears, fingers 
and feet once a week On an average. In spring takes up | bared our legs and went overboard. Ugh! but the water was 
claim, nearest neighbor sixteen miles, builds shack, and on | cold, and, ouch! the stones were sharp. Such, omitting the 
Nov. 15, after paying off debts, finds himself ready to face a | more emphatic parts, were our remarks as we seized the 
Dakota winter with twenty pounds of flour, no meat, no | painters and dragged the boat over into deeper water. The 
sugar, no coffee, no fuel but dried sod. Spends his only five- | other boats being less heavily Jaden met with less difficulty, 
dollar bill for steel traps; traps mink, traps badger, traps | but our experience was — at frequent intervals in the 
muskrat, shoots and traps geese and brant, carrics them | course of the morning. he stones cut our feet and the sup 
twenty miles to market, and in spring has over a hundred | burned and blistered our legs, all which was exceedingly 
dollars in pocket. At present has comfortable house, good | grievous, and glad, indeed, were we to run our boat ashore 
barn, four horses, ten head of cattle, twenty pigs, a hundred | at noon and nibble a few crackers. This was at the mouth 
head of poultry, two farm wagons, two reapers, a thresher, | of the North Branch, but we stayed not to investigate that 
six hundred bushels of wheat, forty tons of hay, fuel and | stream, and therein was error, but paddled two miles further 
provision for winter, and owes no man anything. on to a log bridge, which leads the supply road from Iron 

This Iliad being sung, we spread our blankets on fresh- | River toa lumber camp on the north bank known as Am. 
thrashed wheaten straw, and fall asleep. Next day’s ‘‘slow- | strong’s. A lumber camp in suinmer is a gruesome thing to 
descending sun” witnesses our re-entrance into Casselton. behold. A skunk or two generally take up their abode in 

‘How many ducks did we kill?” What is that to thee, | the deserted buildings, attracted, doubtless, by the similarit 
O inquisitive one? Ask Charlie or Fred; as for the writer, | of odor, and the chances are greatly in favor of finding ani- 
he scorns to degrade the record of a two-days’ ‘‘outing” into | mals of a lower order and more parasitic natuxg..on the 
the mercenary catalogue of a poulterer’s bill. ground. These considerations militate somewhat Against 

H. P. Urrorp. the advantage of shelter which the log shanties possess, and 
incline the wanderer to seek other quarters. Still, it is 
profitable to camp near such places, as one can find boards, 
benches and other articles of use there, not to mention worn 
out shoe packs, and an extensive assortment of battered tin- 
ware and broken whisky bottles. 

We pitched our tent near the end of the bridge and stayed 
there two days fishing and hunting, with a success that 
should have decided us to remain, but the prospect down 
the river tempted us sorely, omnia ignota, pro mirifico, and 
for aught we knew to the contrary the veritable happy hunt- 
ing grounds were only a few miles further down. We be- 
lieved so implicitly at the close of the second day, and on 
the following morning we were again embarked, and again 
our paddles were pushing back the swirling water. 

I remember nothing more pleasant than those days on the 
river, despite the shoals and the wading occasioned thereby. 
The three boats were sometimes in company, but more fre 
quently separated by some distance and hidden from each 
other by the bending of the stream. It was impossible to 
get an unobstructed view of half a mile in any direction, 
unless toward the zenith, and often the over-arching trees 
cut off that. The dense forest came down on either bank to 
the water’s edge and stretched back unbroken for miles. 
No sound came out of its gloomy depths save the cry of 4 
crow, or of that unknown entity the ‘‘gilligilee bird,” not 
was there any sign of habitation on either hand. It wasa 
new world, and 


‘“‘We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.”’ 



















DOWN THE MUSQUAGUMAGUM. 


To this day the Northern Peninsula of Michigan is a 

wilderness, Settlements more or less extensive lie upon 
its borders, but their influence on the back country is unfelt. 
There it lies, a vast region, covered with pine forests and 
seamed with iron, dotted with lakes and netted with rivers. 
Camps of the lumbermen are beside some of the greater 
streams, and iron mines are in intermittent operation in the 
north and along that portion known as the ‘‘Menominee 
Range.” But by far the greater part of the country is ab- 
solutely unsettled, and uninhabited save by a few of the 
Chippewa and Menominee Indians— 


‘‘Whom our gentle Uncle Samuel 
Is improving very smartly, 

In the face of all creation, 

Off the face of all creation’’— 


as Punch eloquentiy remarked years ago. 

The Menominee River forms a part of its southwestern 
boundary. This river receives fromthe north two principal 
tributaries, the Michigamie and the Paint; beyond the mouth 
of the Paint the river changes its name and becomes the 
Brulé, and as such receives another tributary stream, the lron 
River. All these rivers may be investigated with profit. 
The hunting and fishing thereabouts might be described as 
the Irishman described whisky: ‘‘To be sure,” says Paddy, 
‘‘some brands may be better than others, but there is no such 
thing as bad whisky.” So of these rivers; they are all 
good. We, however, decided to explore the Paint, because 
nohody seemed to know anything about that stream, and 
whoever was questioned seemed to consider it not a privilege, 
but a duty, to lie most solemnly concerning the same. 
Thereby was our interest excited. 

The Paint River, also called the Musquagumagum, is 
formed by the union of two streams, which meet at a point 
about thirteen miles N. N. W. of the town of Iron River, 
whence it flows in a general southeasterly direction, and 
meets the Menominee about two miles north of Florence. 
From the north the Paint receives the Hemlock and the Net 
rivers, which latter is upon some maps marked as the main 
stream, and from the south the Chicagon River, the outlet 
of Chicagon and Trout lakes. Other affluents there are, 
both north and south, but generally too shallow for even the 
lightest draft canoe. four miles behind and several rapids = between. To re- 

There were four of us in the party, three hailing from Chi- | turn was out of the question and we therefore advanced, 
cago, and one from Milwaukee, and we subsequéntly en-| and at four o’clock landed and went into camp for t 
gaged a guide at Iron River, making, all told, five souls im- | night. When morning came, however, there was mani 
periled in the expedition Our plan of action, which is | reluctance to proceed, it amounted to actual mutiny, ! 
hereby recommended to others, was to take the Chicago & ing all hands, the guide and secretary of war. Hobomok 
Northwestern Railroad and go to the town of Iron River, | swore that his feet were so lamed by conging those boats, 
and intrust our lives and fortunes to the care of Captain | (he specified the kind) that it would be sure death to go oD, 
Boyington, who keeps the Boyington House at that place, | while the rest of the party with joint and several men acity 
and whose hospitality, courtesy, and good will toward all | asserted that the writer hereof in bis eagerness to be op 
men, has deservedly made his place a rendezvous for sports- | river, was hurrying them out of the woods. They wer 
men from the cities. Then, with the Captain’s aid, to trans-| wrong, it was the mosquitoes and punkies that I sought to 
port our boats and impedimenta by wagon to the nearest | escape. hed 
point on the Paint, descend the stream by easy stagesto| The day following we took to our boats. The water 
Crystal Falls, take the railroad there, and return to our sev- | become deeper as we had advanced, the river wider, ie 
eral places of abode. the rapids less frequent though larger. A run of two 

By section line, Crystal Falls is about sixteen miles east | three feet of water under our keels brought us to a log 
of Iron River, but the Paivt isa sinuous stream, and we | across the river, built by the lumbermen for their lo; 
estimated that by the winding and bending thereof, our pad- | operations, This dam is not far below the mouth ot it 
dles would measure some fifty miles before we reached the | Hemlock River, which we had passed witheut © 


The appreciation of which fact frequently induced me to 
drop my paddle and light my pipe. And Hobomok did like- 
wise. Occasionally (that is once) we saw 2 deer drinking in 
mid-stream. Enormous cranes were continually starting up 
before our boats, generally flying in pairs, bnt we rarely got 
a shot at them; ducks, too, frequently flew up, and were less 
frequently bagged. This last remark, however, is not 1 
tended as an insinuation against myself. 

In that morning’s run we passed the mouth of the Net 
River. We had projected a camp at that point and a week’ 
stay for exploring the stream and the country round about, 
but our guide (he afterward swore, may God forgive kim, that 
we never apprised him of our wishes) kept on a mile ahead, 
and as he had all the provisions, we were fain to follow him 
in hope of arresting his flight. It was a hopeless chase. 
Before we caught up with that son of the forest, the Net was 
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rather mistaking it for a slough. We ought to have 
al a cam theeee, for we afterward learned that the 
dam on the point is one of the best trout 


= in that region. Let future explorers profit by our 


Junders. , 
Carrying our boats over the high embankment of the dam, 


and taking lunch we started afresh, and after an hour’s pad- 
dle came upon the first of the Hemlock rapids. We had 
heard of these famous rapids, and in many mysterious warn- 
ings had been apprised of the dangers thereof. But all our 
information was of the vaguest kind; nobody seemed to know 
exactly where they were, or exactly what were the perils 
attending them. Indeed, that whole country seemed a terra 
incognita to the few men whom we ran across. 

We therefore nerved our hearts for war when we heard 
the water thundering ahead, and paddled with caution. Vain 
was our fear. A massof black water was coiling like a 
corkscrew in our front, but plunged unbroken between the 
breakers on either side. The descent was sharp but short. 
We steered into the black water, aud avoiding one or two 
rocks obstructing the entrance, our boat darted down the in- 
cline and shot out into the smooth water below without 
shipping a drop. Encouraged by this success, we advanced 
upon the second rapid, which lay three-quarters of a mile 
beyond. As we drew near I saw the birch canoe drawn up 
on the beach, and the guide walking along the shore recon- 
noitering the ground. Hobomok hailed him and interro- 
gated him respecting his opinions in this wise: 

‘Portage, John?” 

And he answering, replied: ‘‘Easier than t’other.” 

Whereat we proceeded, the current caught us, and the 
trouble began. 

And here, for the benefit of posterity, Wall I describe the 
character of that rapid. The river here is flowing approxi- 
mately due south. An outcropping ridge of metamorphic 
rock runs across the country east and west, consequently at 
right angles to the river and consequently crossing it. 
Through this ridge the river has worn its channel, but in 
followin; the softest rock and seeking the most advantageous 
places for eroding the same, it describes a half circle to the 
westward before passing the barrier and resuming its south- 
erly course. Between the rocky walls of this half circle lie 
the Hemlock Rapids—the first where the river strikes the 
ridge, the-second at the middle point of the above-described 
arc, and the third and last at the end thereof, where the 
river makes its final jump and clears the ledge. Parallel 
ridges of the upturned rock extend across the stream, the 
edges of the layers facing the descending water, which, by 
wearing away the softer under part, has left a sharp serrated 
line above, and between the ridges large boulders brought 
down from above find anchorage, and so thickly strew the 
bed that to pick a channel among them is next to impossible. 
And, lastly, there is the whole water of the river breaking 
and plunging about these obstructions so fiercely as to defy 
any attempt at navigation. 

Parenthetically, I remark that I have an abiding belief 
that in an unloaded boat I could shoot that rapid without 
particular risk; but in a boat loaded as ours was, the passage 
came under the head of extra hazardous. 

The currents sucked us down on the boulders and though 
we avoided the first, the boat immediately bumped on 
another, hung there, swung around broadside to the stream 
and careened until the water began to rush in. But in the 
same instant we had leaped overboard, lifted the boat bodily 
off the rock and held her trembling and palpitating in the 
current. 1 left Hobomok there holding the boat which 
tugged at the painter like an unruly steer, and scrambled 
back to the first ledge of rock to warn the other boats. The 
roaring water drowned my voice but my gestures were 
sufficiently eloquent and convincing. The rest of the party 
landed, and ranging themselves along the bank jeered at our 
struggles and shouted advice and suggestions which we 
fortunately could not hear, I returned to the boatand with 
great difficulty we drew her through the maze of rocks to a 
smooth deep basin where the river took temporary breath 
preparatory to making another jump. Crossing the basin, 
we baled out the boat and aatel afresh, this time cautiously 
holding on at bow and stern. The water varied from ankle 
to arm pit and ran so fiercely that it was scarcely possible to 
keep a footing on the slippery stones. A few steps further 
on and the bottom dropped out altogether. Rocks ahead of 
us showed their ugly faces so thickly that it was vain to 
think of threading. them, smooth perpendicular walls on 
either side forbade our landing. 

We stood in the water holding our dancing boat, cogitating 
stupidly on the best mode of escape, but the water was too 
cold to indulge in any protracted discussion and we took 
the chance of total wreck by scrambling into the boat and 
going it blind. There was a big rock standing high out of 
water about a hundred feet below us and to this we steered, 
hopiug to make a landing upon it, and let the boat down by 
her long painter to the first rock she would strike and there 
let her hang until we could reach her and carry her to the 
smooth, still water now close at hand. And this we succeeded 
in doing, but not without taking water, nearly ruining the 
cargo and getting a ducking ourselves. 

We then turned our attention to the other boats and their 
cargoes, which we painfully packed along the shore. It was 
late in the day when we had completed the passage of 
the rapid, and we went into camp at once to recuper- 
ate, supposing that our portaging was done and that 
we were now Clear of the dreaded Hemlocks. But the next 
day a still larger rapid was discovered only a quarter of a 
mile ahead of us. It was much like the one just above us, 
but longer and wider, and broken by an island in mid-stream, 
making two channels and less water. It was clearly imprac- 
ticable for our boats, without taking an account of the 
further fact that a log jam was bridging the stream for 
several hundred feet. It was evident that here we would 
have to carry our boats through the woods. There ought to 
have been a well-defined and well-beaten trail, for doubtless 
that rapid has been portaged ever since the day when Astor 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company sent their trappers and 
courriers du bois into that region for peltry. And a trail 
there was, but what a trail! Rocks incumbering it, under- 
brush concealing it, bogs breaking it, and windfalls across 
it. Show me the man who alleges there is any fun in mak- 
ing a portage, and I will shoot him—or at him, and trust 
to luck for the result. 

After a day’s fishing we broke camp and paddled down to 
the head of the — We landed the baggage, carri 
our boats up the bank, and then unanimously settled upon 
divers seductive logs and took a solemn smoke. Which 
done we began work. 

The ba, e rolled up in formidable packs was strapped 
on our shoukters, and then each man, carrying some smaller 
articles in his hands, commenced the toilsome journey. It 


ed | getting about? 


was a quarter of a mile, no less, that we had to march over 
the rocks, windfalls and bogs aforesaid, but we made it event- 
ually, and returned for the boats. These were rigged with 
poles projecting over bow and stera like bowsprits, which 
poles were then placed on the collar bones of two unhappy 
wretches (the writer being one) who with woe depicted on 
their countenances and profanity escaping from their lips, 
stuggered off and fell into the first bog. Fortunately a berry 
patch was close at hand and the miserable men were soon re- 
vived and proceeded. But this is a painful theme, and I for- 

bear. Suffice it that we made the portage. 

There is a lumber camp at the head of that rapid and an- 
other a couple of miles below it, and for the benefit of who- 
ever may be inclined to visit that region, I would remark in 
passing, that he may pitch his tent to advantage at either 
place. After leaving the rapid we paddled to the lower 
camp. A party of hunters, however, were already in pos- 
session, and as a cursory inspection of their camp disclosed a 

ackage of alleged tobacco labelled ‘‘Miner’s and Puddler’s 

st,” we incontinently fled and went into camp some eighty 
rods to windward. 

On the river bank overhanging the water at the spot where 
our boats were beached stood a blazed cedar, and in the blaze 
written with pencil were the words: ‘‘Section Line between 
Sections 25 and 26.” As the Paint is a meandered stream we 
had frequently found such witness trees, but the inscription 
upon this one enabled us to locate our position with mathe- 
matical certainty, for reference to our map instantly showed 
that the only sections of those numbers on the Paint River 
were in township 44 north of range 34 west. 

As to the fishing at that point I will not speak, for my rod 
remained untroubled in its case, and its owner divided his 
time equally between smoking and sleeping in the comfort- 
able Dend of that same overhanging cedar. To a Chicago 
m:n such glorious rest and indolence is far better fishing 
than is offered by the stream. 

While in camp there a large pool was discovered a mile or 
so back in the woods, and two of the party one frosty morn- 
ing formed an ambuscade for deer. They killed none, but 
brought back several ducks and a large quantity of rasp- 
berries. ‘‘We cannot shoot deer in the close season,” says 
one, and truly, after 1 had witnessed several ineffectual 
attempts to do sv, I began to think there was reason in 
him. 

Eastward of our camp lay a lake which, for reasons ob- 
scure, is called Lost Lake, and near it is a store and semi-hotel 
belonging to a lumber company. We learned this from a wild 
Milesian who visited our camp on a prospecting tour for 
whisky. He was a man to whom every event of life was a 
new source of melancholy, but he was communicative withal, 
and having boned a handful of tobacco from Hobomok, 
he poured forth the full tale of his woes. We condoned 
with him and then turned his attention to the country round 
about. Of that he knew but little, but according to his 
hearsay testimony, the number of deer about Lost Lake was 
something wonderful. Somebody (a Crystal Falls man 
zealous for the enforcement of the game laws) had killed 
three deer there last Sunday, and why shouldn’t we? Thus 
reasoned Paddy. But we were vot after deer out of season. 
We had tried it and seen the folly of our ways. Had they 
not crossed the muzzles of our guns daily, and yet returned 
to their fawns unharmed? Truly, why should we tramp 
six miles to Lost Lake for deer. But we availed ourselves 
of Mickey’s information to visit the Lake House, ¢s the store 
is called, and get a supply of pitch for our boats. 

Our next camp was some eight miles below the Hemlock 
Rapids, and opposite the mouth of the Chicagon River. The 
water between the two points was deep and tranquil, with 
hardly a shoal or rapid breaking the smooth quiet reaches of 
the river, a fact which our late experience had taught us to 
appreciate profoundly. 

The spot chosen by us had evidently been but lately aban- 
doned by some other party, for we found there a bower of 
birch trees carefully set in a square about the place where 
their tent had been, and tent poles and pegs ready made to 
our hands. There, too, was a well-built fireplace, the sparks 
of a recent fire still living in the ashes. The place was evi- 
dently the favorite haunt of Indians, relics of their wigwam 
and the rubbish and debris appurtenant thereto being not a 
hundred yards from our tent. The buildings of a logging 
camp also stood at some distance down stream, and from 
them we unblushingly faked three stools and a long bench. 

The day following our arrival was marked by alternate 
thunder storins and sunshine, the former predominating, 
much to the discomfort of the guide and the Milwaukee 
man, who had gone to Crystal Falls for supplies. The rest 
of us passed the day in awaiting their return, for the weather 
gave us no encouragement to explore the country. There 
are no trout in the Paint at that point, nothing in fact but 
pickerel, of which we caught an ample supply. Game there 
was none, except deer, which we did not molest, and ducks 
which we could not recover from their marshes. 

The Chicagon River is a splendid place for ducks. The 
stream is sluggish and half choked with lilies and marsh 
weeds, and wild rice and cat-tails line the swampy shores; 
but without a dog, the hunter has little chance of filling his 
bag from the flocks of birds thal he will find there. At least 
such was our experience. The Indians are reputed to make 
this stream a regular highway between Chicagon Lake and 
the Paint, but I question if it be navigable for anything but 
a muskrat. 

On the third day we struck our tent and resumed our pad- 
dles. A small rapid and a little shoal water encountered at 
the outset, were the only breaks in the deep water of the 
river for three miles. We passed a log slide on the bank 
where men were working, and five minutes after came in 
sight of a log bridge and a logging camp which we knew to 
be but three miles above the fall. We hove to and consulted. 
It was not our desire to end our journey that day, so we 
made for shore and pitched our tent, and spent the next 
twenty-fours in refreshing idlevess. 

A brief spell at the paddles the next day brought our boats 
as near Crystal Falls as the cataract from which the village 
takes its name would allow. Here ended our voyage. We 
shipped our baggage and the birch canoe to Chicago, and 
gave the other boats to the ge, who instantly con- 
verted them into coin of the realm, and—but I will not re- 
late the subsequent performances of that thirsty soul. In 
the woods, no man could direct his course more truly; what 
matters it then if in town he had recourse to triangulation in 


If Ihave made little or no reference in the above to our 
exploits with rod or rifle, the omission is not accident, it is 
design. Not that I would have it supposed that there is no 
— in the country, or that we lacked skill to procure it. 

t were grievous error to indulge in any such supposition. I 
purposely omitted such details for the reason that the river 































and the nature thereof were the part I wished to make prom 

inent, to the end that whoever may desire to follow our 

tracks may do so with better knowledge of the country than 

we had. H. é T. 
Cxicaao, Ill., 1884, 


UP THE CUPSUPTUC. 


‘a7e Parmachenee-Cupsuptic (Cupsuptuc, I prefer to 
spell it, as it is on Dill’s map) record, in ForEst AND 
StreaM of Nov. 13, is good. The carry is certainly six 
miles, many call it eight. 1 did it in August, 1882, and it 
took two hours and forty-five minutes. e were delayed, 
however, the last half of the way by a heavy shower. What 
rendered the carry hard then was not so much rocks and 
roots of trees as slipperiness, from the fact that the path was 
not much worn. ut difficult or not, it is wéll worth the 
cost of walking, both from the interest and beauty of ap- 
age and the delectableness of Lake Parmachenee «nd 
ohn Danforth’s camp at the other end. To my mind, of 
all the boarding camps in the Rangeley region, John Dan- 
forth’s at Parmachenee, and Capt. Barker’s at Bemis, on 
Mooselucmeguntic—called Camps Bemis because there are 
some ten or a dozen separate cabins—bear the palm. I know 
nothing of the kind more deiightful than to arrive at Bemis 
by the captain’s little steamer in the edge of evening, and 
be ushered into one of his cabins so deftly made of logs and 
birch bark, with a bright blazing fire in the open fire place, 
and a comfortable bed behind a partition, the whole cabin to 
yourself, or yourself and your companion, and all as neat as 
a pin; or to reach Camp Caribou, John Danforth’s, after the 
toils and delights of the trip up the Cupsuptuc, over the 
carry and up the lake to the island on which the camp is 
situated, and be welcomed by Lewis Ficket and his wife to 
good fare and one of the most unique and delightfully situ- 
uated camps in the world. 

John Danforth is a genius in architecture as well as a first- 
class hunter and guide. His cottage, as it deserves to be 
called, is a triple building, in one part two stories, fer the 
keeper and his wife. the others one story, one part a good- 
sitting room for his guests, warmed by a large, open stove, 
and one divided into sleeping rooms with comfortable beds, 
and all ingeniously put together by axe and auger and per- 
haps crosscut saw, from the lumber on the spot, and as neat 
and convenient as one would wish. 

But the carry record reminded me of my trip over thesame 
ground in August, 1882, and I sat down to write some of 
the recollections of it for the Forest anD STREAM. 

We were three, of whom Monatiquot was the elder and 
the fisherman, and the other two, a young Unitarian minis- 
ter, of Boston, and a Harvard student, his parishioner, were 
along for the health and pleasure of the jaunt. We came 
down from Kennebago to Haines’s on the 16th, and by 
arrangement Capt. Barker’s little yawl steamer, with Elmer 
Thomas in charge, was on hand the next morning at 
8. As we were going light, and the two non-fishermen 
did not care for a man at Parmachenee, we took but one 
guide, Eugene Herrick, of Rangeley, it being agreed that 
Elmer should take the oars for us above the falls. 

It was a delightful morning and our little craft, about the 
size of a large rowboat, steamed away from Haines’s with the 
kindly farewells and God-speed-yous of mine host Richard- 
son and his guests. With Eugene’s kand on the helm, and 
Elmer’s care at the engine and lookout, we headed northward, 
passed Pine Point, and between the mouth of the Rangeley 
stream on the east and Senator Frye’s camp prettily perched 
on the rocks on the west, and entered Cupsuptuc Lake. And 
here Our voyage came near an all too o~ and sorrowful 
end. Elmer, standing by the boiler, suddenly shut off steam 
and shouted to port helm, and, before the words were fairly 
out of his mouth or any of us had seen anything amiss, he 
was overboard, standing on a rock whose surface was just 
under water and throwing all his weight against the boat to 
prevent her striking. It was done as quick as thought, and 
showed Elmer to be a young man of presence of mind and 
prompt action. The boat struck, but happily not with suf- 
ficient force to stave a hole or sturt a leak, and, after picking 
up Elmer’s cap which had set off in the fray on a voyage of 
its own, we moved onward again up the lake three miles or 
so and entered the Cupsuptuc River. The following hour’s 
sail was charming beyond my ability to describe. Imagine 
our little craft puffing away and pushing a tiny wave before 
her up.a winding opening in the dense woods on the perfectly 
smooth jet black water, in whose depths the trees on either 
bank with every limb, leaf, or cluster of hanging moss, and 
the pure blue of the sky above, were perfectly mirrored, and 
now and then a startled duck making a path straight away 
with clattering wings and spattering feet, or kingfisher keep 
ing a little before us for a time, crossing from bank to bank 
and shrilly chattering his displeasure, and you have it as well 
as I can give. At the foot of the falls the steamer was moored 
and left, and we “‘carried” one-fourth of a mile—the same 
carry was as much as two miles three years before when I 
helped take a boat up to the top of the falls. 

am this point up to the Parmachenee carry the stream 
in shallow, often rapid, and very winding, with once or 
twice a fallen tree across, and nothing but the lightest 
stream boats and patience can get one on at the rate of more 
than two miles an hour. One of the two boats we found 
there bad bow-facing oars, and being the lightest, into it 
were put Harvard and the luggage with Eugene to row, 
while Clericus and Monatiquot took tbe other with 
Elmer. Eugene was to have taken the lead, but bow-facing 
oars were not in his experience, and while he was whirlin 
round, and backing, and filling, trying to get his craft’s hea 
up stream and keep it there, Elmer got ahead. It was mirth- 
provoking to all but poor Eugene. He, however, in time 
mastered the situation, and now and then, when Elmer was 
getting his boat’s nose out of the bushes or off a sandbank, 
or was dragging her over a shallow, his boat’s bow would 
heave in sight and we would exchange halloos and anxious 
inquiries. When, however, at 1:40, we reached the landiag 
he was not far behind, and roundly asserted that after all, 
on such a stream as the Cupsuptuc above the falls, bow- 
facing oars are the thing, and they doubtless are. Of this 
part of the trip I must say that, notwithstanding novelty of 
experience and interest of sights and incidents, the last half 
gets to be slightly tedious. One wants to bend his limbs and 
change his method of locomotion—in a word, ‘‘to be there.” 
One thinks a dozen times that the landing place must have 
been passed, but it hasn’t. You are sure to know it when 
you come to it. 

A good lunch, Elmer dispatched to, his steamer, the first- 
named walk over the long carry in two hours aud three- 
quarters, with hard rain the last half, boat on the Megal- 
a and the lake, and we were at om Caribou at 
5:45 P. M. NATIQUOT, 
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Ahatuyal History. 


THE AMCBA. 





7 is probably no one of the lower forms of life 
which presents as many points of interest as the Ameba. 
It is of especial interest to the naturalist, because, while it 
has the very simplest structure, it exhibits all the essential 
phenomena of life which are manifested by the higher ani- 
mals. And it is hardly less interesting to the general reader 
as being one-of the forms of life from which, according to 
the now.generally accepted theory of evolution, all the higher 


forms have sprung. 


The Amada is a microscopic animal, but its structure is so 
exceedingly simple that-one-can get a very adequate notion 


of it from a description. 


If some of the surface mud be collected from the bottom 
of a pool of still water in summer, and a little be spread out 
in water and placed under a glass magnifying about four 
hundred diameters, Amabe are pretty sure to be found. One 
can get a very good idea of the animal by imagining how a 
bit of white of egg spread out flat and having a very irregu- 
larly rounded form would look. And a notion obtained in 
this way would be correct, not only as to the general appear- 
ance of the animal, but also as to its chemical composition. 
For the Ameba is simply a bit of albuminous matter, and 
albumen, as is well known, is the essential constituent of 
white of egg. ‘One writer has defined it as ‘‘animated pro- 
toplasm,” and certainly a much worse definition might easily 
be given. Protoplasm is another name for the same class of 


substances to which white of egg belongs. 


Probably before one has looked at an Ameba half a min- 
ute a very curious change in appearance will occur. There 
will bea thrusting out from the sides of its body of one or 
more lobe-like prolongations. These prolongations are called 
pseudopodia, a word which means false feet. As soon as the 
pseudopodia have been pushed out the whole body of the 
animal moves by akind of flowing motion toward them. 
We then see why they were called false feet, for it is in this 
way that the animal moves from place to place. There is 
no particular region of the body from which these feet are 
thrust out, but in whatever direction the animal may wish 
to go, on that side of its body it improvises a foot. Some- 
times it will move in a particular direction for a considera- 
ble distance, constantly throwing out pseudopodia from what 
might be called for the moment the front side of its body, 
but in a little while it will change its direction and with the 
change, as we might say, assume a change of front. As the 
creature is moving about in this way it may by chance come 


in contact with some substance which it can use for food. 


And perhaps it is not altogether by chance that it meets with 
food; it may be that it has a means of knowing when food 


matter is near at hand and direct its movements toward it. 


At all events it seems to be fully conscious when in the 
course of its journeys it meets a particle of food, for it 
immediately proceeds to swallow it and in a manner that is 
very curious. We have already seen that it has the power 
of improvising a foot whenever it may need one and at what- 
ever part of the body it may choose. It has a like power 
with reference to a mouth. When it has met a particle of 
food it immediately flows around it, makes an opening in the 
side of its body contiguous to the food and lodges it securely 
within itself. If the entire particle is not composed of digest- 
ible material, after having digested the nutritious part, it 
ejects the remainder in the same way that it received it into 
its body—by making an aperture in its body-walls and 


thrusting it out. The Ameba is therefore possessed of no 


organs of locomotion and has no mouth and is yet able to 
move about and to eat. And the same may be said of all 
the other physiological functions which it performs—they 
are not carried on by special organs as in the higher animals 


but all are performed by the general substance of the body. 


It lives, moves, eats, grows and has the power of reproduc- 
ing its kind, and yet in its whole life is made up a simple 


and homogeneous mass of matter. As we have already in- 
dicated, it is for this reason that it is of the greatest interest 
to the biologist, since in its life the problems of physiology 
are reduced to their simplest form. 

If an Ameba be examined with a little care it will be seen 
that its central part contains granular matter and perhaps 
three or four particles of a comparatively large size. These 
larger particles are bits of food which it has swallowed. 
The animal lives on both animal and vegetable food, but con- 
sumes more of the latter than the former. Diatoms are one 
of the kinds of plants most commonly found within it. The 
external part of the body looks a little clearer than the rest, 
and isa little thicker and more tough. This boundary is 
not what may be called a membrane, but is simply of some- 
what denser consistency than the rest. It is like the exter- 
nal part of a drop of jelly that has partly cooled. Some- 
times there can be seen in this outer layer of the body a small 
clear space. When first seen it may be just large enough to 
be discernible. If one watches it a little while it will be 
seen to increase in size until it appears, as one writer has 
said, ‘like a window.” After a little time, perhaps half a 
minute, it quite suddenly disappears. In a little while it 
will reappear again, and always in the same place. This 
clear spot is called the ‘‘vacuole.” It is not known just what 
its function is. Some have thought that it isa rudimentary 
heart, its office being to drive tke nutritive fluid derived from 
digestion to the various parts of the body. Others have 
thought that it communicates with the exterior, and that its 
use is to pump water to and from the body. 

There is also imbedded in the outer layer of the body a 
small rounded or oval mass called the cell-nucleus. Just 
what its function is is unknown, but it is probably connected 
with reproduction. The method by which new generations 
of Ame@be are produced any what is called ‘‘fission.” It is 
a very simple process indeed. The cell-nucleus divides into 
two parts; the parts separate a little from each other, and 
then the entire body of the animal divides, each part having 
one of the new nuclei. The young Ameba tous formed 
grows until it has attained the size of its parent, and is then 
itself ready for division into two more beings. This method 
of reproduction is very common among the lower forms of 
life in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Under certain conditions the Ameba rolls itself up into a 
ball and secretes a hard case called a cyst. It remains in 
this condition for varied lengths of time, but sooner or later 
breaks through its covering and takes on its former condi- 
tion. It is thought that it does this as a precaution against 
being dried up. 

e have thus far described one of the commonest but by 
no means the only form of Amebe. There is, in fact, a very 
great variety of forms. ‘here is one form which has no 
cell-nucleus and no vacuole. This is, perhaps, the very 
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Game Bag and Gan. 


GROUSE SHOOTING ON THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI-—II. 


BY T. 8. VAN DYKE. 








pleasure. In many places the sides of these bluffs were well 
covered with maple, ash, oak and birch nearly to the top. 


hazel, groves of wild plum, crab-apple and dwarf white oak. 
These hillsides were the favorite haunt of the ruffed grouse. 
Here he lived the long year round. Here one could nearly 
always hear his drum and roaring wing as he darted away 
at one’s approach. In autumn the great majority of the 
grouse descended to the lower edge of the hills, and some 
even scattered over the brushy portions of the adjoining low- 
lands. But in summer they ascended the bluffs and reared 
their young, often within one hundred feet of the highest 
level. Especially was this the case in the heads of the litile 
wooded ravines through which the larger ones gradually 
merged into the prairie. And if, as was often the case after 
settlement of the bluffs began, a wheat field ran near the 
edge of the hill, or around the head of one of these little 
ravines, the ruffed grouse would often come upon the stubble 
to feed in the morning or in the evening, just as did the pin- 
nated. Until these ruffed grouse were full grown, and even 
afterward, the coveys remained entire; and until the time of 
breaking up and scattering they generally would lie to the 
dog almost as well, often quite as well, as the pinnated. 
Several times I have had my dog trai] them out upon the 
stubble over a hundred yards from the grass, and had no 
idea until they rose that they were anything but prairie 
chickens. Instead of rising two or three at a time like young 
chickens, they nearly always rose all ut once. A few of 
them perhaps would fly into trees, but the majority settled 


simplest of all living organisms. It is often called the Pro- 
tameba. There are some forms which instead of throwing 
out club-shaped pseudopodia, as the common Ameba does, 
shoots out long, delicate, hair-like pseudopodia. There is 
one kind found on the seaweed off the Canary Islands which 
surrounds itself with a network of pseudopodia. There is 
still another kind called the sun-animalcule, which sends off 

udopodia in the form of rays. But ull these forms agrec 
in the essential character of being made up of undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm, that is, protoplasm which is alike 
throughout the entire body, no portions of it having been 
set apart to do special work or having acquired special char- 


The Ameba is an animal and not a plant, not because it 
has the power of locomotion or of contractility, but because, 
in the first place, it lives on organic matter—its food is other 
animals and plants; and in the second place, because it is 
not surrounded by a covering containing cellulose. Plants 
on the other hand generally have a cellulose covering, and 
are able to obtain their food from air and water in the form 


But perhaps the most interesting point about the Amebe 
is that they are almost exactly like certain bodies found in 
the human system. We refer to the white blood corpuscles. 
Everybody is familiar with the fact that the blood consists 
of a liquid plasma in which float corpuscles of two kinds, 
the red and white. Now, these white corpuscles exhibit 
almost all the characters of the Amebe. Like them they are 
composéd of protoplasmic matter and like them they under- 
go constant changes of form. They even possess the power 
of independent motion, for they are often found by the his- 
tologist wandering about alone in other tissues than the 
blood, strayed, as it were, from their natural habitat. But 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the white corpuscles 
is that they will take finely divided matter into their interior 
the same way as true Ame@be would. The white corpuscles 
of cold-blooded animals, as frogs or newts, if placed in serum 
and properly protected from evaporation can be kept alive 
for many weeks. If finely divided coloring matter, as indigo, 
be given them they take it into their bodies in just the same 
way as Amebe take their food. The white corpuscles have 


The movements of these corpuscles are very dependent 
upon temperature. To be well seen they must be kept at the 
normal temperature of the body. This is best effected by 
the contrivance known as the hot stage. The activity of 
Amebe is also somewhat dependent upon temperature, but 
their movements can be well seen at the temperature of an 


Brrp 1n A Mouse Trap.—A new feature in trapping 
has just developed itself on my back piazza. There are 
quite a number of chickadees, nuthatches, downy wood- 
peckers, white-throated sparrows, snowbirds and song spar- 
rows that now feed around my house. Tbe sparrows and 
snowbirds have their hayseed and bread crumbs, while the 
others enjoy their pieces of fat nailed up against the trees, 
and tied on the ends of their branches. But sometimes these 
‘‘fat eaters” come in such numbers, that there is not a ‘‘piece 
a piece’”’ for them all around, and consequently some have to 
wait. While this waiting is going on, they frequently fly 
up on the windowsills or under the eaves of the house or 
around the piazza in search of spiders. Yesterday a poor 
nuthatch came to grief in his searching. The servant had 
brought a Yankee mouse trap down from the garret, where 
it had been used for the past month, to put fresh bait on the 
wires. This she left en the top of a box that stoou on the 
piazza just outside the door. Three holes were sprung, 
while two still remained set. Judge my surprise, when 
about to enter the house in the afternoon, and happening to 
glance toward the box, what should I see but a nuthatch 
with his head in the mouse trap. He was dead, and must 
have been for some hours. The poor little fellow had been 
searching, no doubt, around the box for food, when happen- 
ing to spy the cheese on the wire in the mouse hole, he 

cked at it, and was at once caught and choked to death. 

fe have seen many birds caught in steel] traps and rat 
traps, but never in a mouse trap before.—A. H. G. (Scar- 


} OW many who think they know all the varied pleas- 

ures of the field and stream have ever found both pin- 
nated and ruffed grouse upon the same kind of ground, and 
even had them so mingled that it was impossible, before the 
bird rose, to tell upon which kind the dog was pointing? Yet 
upon these bluffs of the upper Mississippi this thing has 
often happened, and even Bob White too has sometimes 
added his charming presence to increase the doubt and the 


At the bottom of the hill this growth broke into thickets of 
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in the grass and lay like chickens to the dog. I have in this 
way shot as high as nine from a single covey, all about as 
large as the old one. 

But the more common way and the one that gave the best 
sport, was when we found both kinds nearly together down 
the hillside. About 10 o’clock on very warm days, the 
chickens, after feeding, often retired to the most shady slopes 
of the hills, and sometimes went half way down. Sometimes 
the dog would trail them down there, and often we descended 
because we could not find them above and thought they must 
be there. Then sometimes the dog would stop upon the 
very trail of the pinnated, and point a covey of the ruffed, 
and sometimes a covey of each was driven in the same direc- 
tion along the hillside, and then, when the dog came to a 
point, it was often an even chance which kind would burst 
from the grass ahead of him. And as quail bred upon these 
bluffs and ran down the sides, we sometimes in September, 
when the young were large enough to shoot, had them 
mixed with the grouse. : 

Occesionally we had the same intermingling on the Wis. 
consin side of the Mississippi. Between the Chippewa River 
bottom and the bluffs between which it ran lay benches or 
tables of land, sometimes containing hundreds of acres. 
These were often covered with a thin growth of black oak, 
but the soil beneath retained the vegetation and general 
character of sandy prairie. In this scattered timber prairie 
chickens were often as abundant as on the open prairie, and 
delightful shooting could be had there, as it was nearly as 
cool and breezy as the bluffs of the Minnesota side, and 
down nearly every ravine sparkled a clear, cold brook, gen- 
erally containing trout, and within much easier reach than 
the brooks across the Mississippi. These benches were from 
fifty to a hundred feet above the river bottom, rising gener- 
ally by a steep slope covered with black-haw, red-haw, plum, 
crab apple and scrub oak, cut with little ravines filled with 
brush of the same nature, forming a favorite breeding place 
of the ruffed grouse. Where these tablelands broke into the 
high bluffs further back from the river were thickets of 
hazel, groves of maple, thorn apples and scrub oak, also a 
great haunt of the ruffed grouse, as well as the hillside higher 
up. Not only did the ruffed grouse often run out from each 
side quite a distance into this grass, but often crossed on foot 
the whole bench. I have caught them fuil in the middle of 
it, had them fly into the grass just like chickens, and there 
lie to the dog in the same manner. 

This whole region was once a fine hunting ground for the 
ruffed grouse, and doubtless many are still found there. But 
there were few places outside of the ‘‘Big Woods” of Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin where a special hunt for them was worth 
while, except late in the autumn. About the time the leaves 
were nearly off and Bob White was recovering from the little 
crazy spell he has in the West, when he gathers in large 
flocks, runs into town and flies against houses, then the ruffed 
grouse descended from the hills and became abundant in the 
river bottoms and on the adjacent slopes and benches covered 
with brush. The brush was then the best hunting ground 
for quails; and in years when they were abundant, as after 
two or three mild winters, fine shooting could be had there. 
And many atime the ruffed grouse soared upward from be- 
fore the dog when you thought he was pointing upon quail. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the woodcock is found with them. 
The woodcock generally leaves the country earlier in the 
season. But twice 1 have seen the autumn so warm and late 
that the woodcock remained until the middle of October in 
all the fullness and fatness of perfection. On one occasion | 
found eight or ten woodcock and five or six ruffed grouse in 
a small patch of willows of about three acres into which I had 
driven a bevy of quail. Add now the fact that the open 
ground was marshy and the edges of the sloughs and ponds 
contained plenty of snipe, that there were ducks in all the 
ponds and sloughs, aud that at any moment a huge pack of 
chickens, now traveling on the wing, might come whizzing 
past you, and you have some idea of those times. Two kinds 
of hares, the small cotton tails and the northern hare turning 
white in winter, were also found in the brush, though we 
rarely troubled them. Sad is the recollection of ‘‘the days 
that are no more”; yet 1 cannot but feel glad that my lot was 
cast in such days as those. One who has seen such can most 
truly say, ‘‘I have lived.” He who has not has only existed. 

He who has hunted prairie chickens only in Llinois or 
Indiana was often surprised upon these bluffs to see chickens 
rise before the dog which showed more white than gray or 
brown, and when a full grown one fell he found a much 
finer specimen of a game bird than the common grouse. It 
was, or at least seemed to be, somewhat larger and fuller 
breasted. The predominant colors of its back, wings and 
tail were a soft brown rather than gray, its breast was nearly 
white, with much smaller mottles than those of the common 
chicken, and also of different shape and differently arranged. 
The under side of its tail and body were covered with a 
heavy plumage of fluffy white, and its legs were feathered 
almost to its toes. This was the ‘‘sharptailed grouse,” 
though generally called the ‘‘white grouse.” In the early 
days of Minnesota this was the prevailing variety, the com- 
mon gray “chicken” being almost unknown in places. With 
the settlement of the country the varieties changed, the 
common pinvated grouse increasing with the increase of 
stubble, and the other disappearing. It is impossible to im- 
agine any reasop for this remarkable fact. 

This sharp-tailed grouse did not, in general, lie so well to 
the dog as the common variety. And the whole of a young 
covey was much wore apt to rise at once, instead of two or 

three at a time, as is generally the case with the common 
chicken. They were also less shy about showing themselves, 
and could be sometimes seen walking on the stubble or even 
in the grass, which was very rarely the case with the others. 
They also seemed quicker on the wing and better eating than 
the others, though at this distance of time it is impossible to 
say how much of this was youthful fancy. In nearly all 
other respects their habits seemed identical with those of the 
other grouse, though there was ‘no evidence of the varieties 
interbreeding. But there were times, when on certain kinds 
of ground, this sharp-tailed grouse would lie to the dog as 
well as the others, and the finest bit of concentrated shooting, 
as well as the finest work I ever saw done by a dog, was 
upon these birds. My friend, O. D. Ford, of Mazeppa, 
Wabasha county, and myself, drove out one morning from 
Plainview, in that county, to hunt chickens. It was in 
September, when the coveys were beginning to unite in large 
packs, and when the best place to look for them is in the 
middle of the large wheat stubbles. A young setter of the 
Bismarck steck, that I had taken much pains in breaking, 
was suddenly missing, though but a minute before he was 
ranging the stubble ahead of us. While looking around for 
him we several grouse sitting upon a fence, some five hun- 
dred yards away, and in a moment more saw the top of the 
dog’s head above the stubble some two hundred yards to the 
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leeward of them. He was lying down and looking alter- 
nately toward the birds and toward us, taking his ease while 
wecame up. The birds rose from the fence too far to shoot, 

ing with them about two dozen more that were in the 
stubble around them in a grand display of snowy underwear. 
They flew over half a mile and settled into a patch of prairie 

that lay in a corner between four stubbles, and left un- 
broken, because sometimes too wet. But it was now per- 
fectly dry and covered with long gun. And it. contained 
not an inch over one acre and a half. 

Taking the dog in the wagon and giving him plenty of 
water to keep him fresh, we drove around to the leeward 
side of the prairie grass. A fair, cool breeze was blowing, 
and the dog began to point even in the wagon, as we drove 
across the breeze to tie the horses. That dog for over half 
an hour did nothing but crawl and lie down. Half the time 
in the grass when told to go on after we had done loading, 
he did nothing more than turn his head to one side or the 
other, without rising from where he had lain down at the re- 
port of the guns. Two or three times, I remember, he did 
not even turn his head, refusing even to get up; and another 
bird rose not a yard ahead of the place from which the last 
one had risen. Ten or eleven birds had fallen before we 
could pick up a dead one; then the dog would not go ahead, 
but could only be made to back out and swing around and 
pick up those that had fallen on the sides; and then he 
swung around to the leeward before entering the center 
again. Only one bird got away. We picked up twenty- 
eight, all full-grown birds. And every one of them rose 
from a spot scarcely fifty yards in diameter. 

Such shooting as that was, however, entirely accidental. 
Sometimes one could hunt for a week over that country and 
see only the common prairie chicken, and even those I never 
saw so concentrated as in the case mentioned. But there 
was a tract of country over in Wisconsin that could always 
be depended on for fine sport with the sharptailed grouse. 
It lay some coon oes or thirty miles up Beef River, a river 


coming into the Mississippi some five miles below Wabash, 


Minn. The ground was there a mixture of prairie and low 
bluffs or hills. Hundreds of acres of smooth und with 
all the vegetation of prairie lay between low hills from fifty 


to nearly three huadred feet high, covered with brush, thin 
timber or prairie grass. And sometimes tracts of prairie 
swept up into a crested ridge or low rolling swell of thin 
brush and grass. When driven from the stubble the birds 
took refuge in this, where they lay quite well. Fully two- 
thirds of the grouse found here fifteen or twenty years ago 
were of the sharptailed or white variety. The shooting to 
be had along the stubbles that lay between the grassy slopes 
and hills was sometimes wonderful. The white grouse were 
wilder here than on the Minnesota side, and when about full 
grown would rise so far ahead of the dog that it often re- 
quired both quick and accurate work to make sure of one, 
to say nothing of a double shot. Common grouse were also 
there, but we generally let them go. I have seen the others 
so abundant there that it was not necesary to follow a single 
covey into the grace, but merely to keep going the rounds of 
the stubbles. But fine shooting they made when followed 
up. They lay close enough for a dog to point, yet rose at a 
distance that made you feel you were doing something when 
you hit one. And they bustle out of the grass with a roar 
and a flourish of white that shook the tyro’s nerves; and 
they struck the ground with a thump that gave him joy. 
They were in every sensc a noble and stylish bird, and a 
trip up there was an event that we talked of long after our 
return. Through nearly every piece of low ground a clear, 
cold brook containing plenty of trout, wound between deep, 
grassy or alder-clad banks. Drinking water was always 
ready, the dog was always fresh, and when tired of hunting 
fine fishing was just at hand. Altogether it was a place over 
which memory long will linger. But it was too good to 
endure. Its fame went abroad. The railroad came within 
a few miles of it, and a few years saw the end of it. 

Why is it that such days must form so small a point in the 
period of man’s existence upon the globe? No sooner does 
he find out how to enjoy such times than they take wing 
forever. All this shooting is about ended. Many a time as 
I stood upon those points of the bluffs and looked over the 
great stretches of prairie and the hillsides that seemed as if 
they could never be ploughed up, I have said, ‘‘We shall 
have chickens here for dozens of years to come.” Though 
scarcely past the zenith of life I have lived to see a pinnated 
grouse a curiosity upon those grounds. I have lived, too, 
to see the noble Mississippi that up here used to be as clear 
as crystal at its highest stage, a turbid stream at high water, 
and the once lovely Trout Brook back of Wabasha stripped 
of its last bright fin, and filthy and muddy with the drain- 
age of barnyards and plowed fields. To those idiots who are 
eternally drivelling about making “the desert blossom as the 
rose” this country would look infinitely more pretty now with 
its white farmhouses, and fields of green and gold. But as I 
looked upon it this year, after ten years’ absence and thought 
of what it once was, but one feeling and one thought - 
sessed me, a feeling of infinite sadness and a hope that I might 
never see it again. 

Few writers have done full justice to the pinnated grouse. 
Most people have seen him only upon such ground as that 
of Illinois, where, during the heat of the day, the coveys are 
hidden in the immense cornfields or long grass of the sloughs, 
and except on cool or cloudy days, can be found on the stub- 
bles only early in the morning or late in the evening, and 
where the coveys, when flushed, too often fly into such 
heavy cover. Many others have hunted them only when the 
young ones are quite small, and have found them so easy to 

it, and such wretched looking little things when picked up, 
that they have quickly become cloyed with the shooting. 
But late in August, when the young were about full grown, 
a hunt on the cool, shady hills of Minnesota, or in the breezy 
oak openings of Wisconsin, amid scenery the most unique 
that our land affords, was one of the most intense and sub- 
stantial pleasures that the sportsman ever enjoys. 

No bird has lent such a charm to the prairie as the pinnated 

ouse. He has been to it more than Bob White has been to 
the harvest field or the frosty stubble, er the woodcock to the 
tangled swamp. He has impressed his individuality upon it 
in so many ways that without him it seems no more a prairie 
but only a blank waste. No sound ever woke more tender 


feelings in the human breast than his weird, penetrating | per 


‘**boom, boom, boom, boom,” rising and swelling in its far- 
reaching intensity from the distant kno]l where he was strut- 
ting on the first warm mornings of the opening year. And 
many a one it has lulled into another nap to dream of spring- 
time and love. No bird has ever so thrilled the novice as the 
full grown grouse soaring out of the long grass almost at his 
feet, and none has ever caused him such infinite amazement 
when he so confidently pulled the trigger. None has ever so 
extracted the conceit from the blockhead who has made a 





few lucky shots at robins or rabbits, and fancies that so big 
a bird and so straight.a flyer will be easy, for him to hit. 
And Jate in autumn when du 

the honk of the goose is heard no more on high, and the sand- 
hill crane stands no more upon the prairie, then the grouse is 
about the only companion left us. And whether sweeping in 
large flocks across the plain, now with whiffling stroke of 
wing, now sailing, or on frosty or snowy mornings sitting 

e 


— upon the 








ber, he was always the brightest light in the great solitude of 
the prairie. 
the woodcock’s wing as he whirls upward through the sap- 
ling grove, over the harvest field shall hear the mellow 
call of Bob White, and in the tangled brake shall see the 
ruffed grouse outspread his banded tail as he soars upward 
into the sunlight. 
grouse, except as rare specimens. 
creases with the first stage of civilization, pauses at the sec. 
ond and departs forever with the third. 


on the Bossier and Webster line, in order to have a deer 
drive the next morning. The night was spent with a Mr. 
John Henry, a gentleman devoted to hunting, who enter- 


—and I fully believe he can scent the hunter as far as the 
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ered with a raccoon cap with many serious rents in it, 
while the remains of an old Federal uniform coat hung loose 
around. his barber pole body, minus one of the tails, the 
shoulders in rags, worn out by the wear of the gun on them, 
and the sleeves came just below the elbows. 

There was a fitting correspondence between himself and 
his Rosinante—a deer-colored mule—the like of which was 
never seen before. It was not less than sixteen hands high, 
with the longest legs and the sparest body that ever greeted 
the eyes of a horse trader. The tai! stood on a horizontal 
line with the backbone; there was no downward movement 
or position to it; but at each bound of the legs it rose at an 
angle of 45°. A pin of some eight inches length, if pierced 
behind the shoulders, would have had the point to appear 
on the opposite side. It seemed as if a good square meal 
had never been given the poor animal, yet one must not 
suppose there was no life in it. The eyes were vicious as 
a hyena’s, the hoofs were ready to shoot out is every 
direction, and had a handy way of showing the 
entire bottoms, when the bucking commenced. A 
fearful dragoon bit garnished its mouth, and the blood was 
running down both sides, where the rank curb had cut the 
lips. It was a sight as good as a circus show to see Apple- 
white mount his mule. As he gathered the reins and caught 
hold of the horn of the saddle, the mule commenced buck- 
ing. With considerable difficulty he seated himself, and 
at once drove his right heel into the flank of his steed. 
The vicious animal bounded forward, with head nearly 
touching the ground, the heels flying high in the air, and the 
tail shooting out at an angle considerably elevated above a 
horizontal line. The old saddle was tightly girted, so there 
was not much probability of its slipping over the withers 
and ejecting Applewhite some twenty feet in advance, to 
make of him an ornamental column, having his head stuck 
two feet in the ground, with both legs gracefully poised and 
slightly arched to support anything—say the air. Finding 
it could not throw the rider, that mule struck straight 
across the field for some three hundred yards, at each bound 
the head going down and the heels flying up, with daylight 
appearing between the nether extremities of Applewhite’s 
breeches and the suddle. With each bound the thump on 
the saddle was distinctly audible, while that made by diggin 
his heel into the mule’s side was like beating on the head o 
asplitdrum. It was evident to us, as we looked on, that 
one or theother would soon conquer. Bets were freely taken 
as to which would be victorious. Had I been a betting man 
I should have piled my money on the mule, but in this case 
the biped won. When he returned there was no more buck- 
ing, but the eye of that mule told as plain as written language 
that it was not conquered, but only submitted for the time. 
At a more convenient season he intended having another 
struggle. Applewhite said his mule did that way every 
time he mounted it if there were a good many present, but 
if he was alone it cut up no such antics. Jones whispered to 
me that Applewhite had taught his mule to make such per- 
formances; but he was a good hunter, a good shot, and a 
handy man to have along. 

Our drivers had gone another road to make the drive, and 
Jones hurried all as rapidly as possible to their stands. A 
lope of a mile brought us to the first. Jones said ‘‘he would 
take that in order to head the dogs, should the deer either 
run back and cross the Chaffe fields, or get by the standers 
without being wounded. His fleet horse would enable him 
to beat the deer to the Ivey plantation, where it would cross 
the wire road, and if he did not kil] it he could stop the 
do ” 


cks have left the slough, when 


mce or corn shocks, or in colder weather 
eeding upon the buds of the trees along the edge of the tim- 


Our children’s children shall hear the whistle of 


But few of them shall see the pinnated 
For it is a bird that in- 


A LOUISIANA DEER DRIVE. 
BY COL. GEO. D. ALEXANDER. 


RIDAY afternoon, the 7th of November, 1884, I left 
4 ‘Minden to go out as far as the John Chaffe plantation 


tained me at his bachelor residence most hospitably. Unfor- 
tunately for my expectations, the next day was the usual 
grinding day at Chaffe’s grist mill. Mr. Henry was the sup- 
erintendent, consequently he could not accompany me, but 
he did the next best thing he could do, which was to in- 
form all the parties who had hounds to meet the next morn- 
ing at his mill and give me a benefit of a good deer hunt. 

His two or three nearest white neighbors had sundry ex- 
cuses to make because they could not come, while a dozen 
freedmen responded to the invitation, and were promptly on 
hand with a motely group of dogs, some being the very best 
of biack tan deer dogs. 

It was as lovely a morning for a deer chase as I could have 
desired. A very heavy frost covered the ground and vege- 
tation, which, when melted, left a deposit of moisture simi- 
lar to a nice shower of rain. No wind was sighing through 
the pines that towered their great straight trunks to some 
hundred feet high. No breezes to waft the scent of a human 
being to the delicate nose of a wary deer, and turn it from 
the stand when one was certain of getting a shot. There was 
nothing to taint the air with human odor and make a hunter 
mutter with vexation low and deep because a fine buck that 
was almost near enough to shoot suddenly veered its course, 
turning back into the drive, or passing out of gunshot dis- 
tance from the distrusted spct. 

The buck in the love season follows the trail of the doe as 
unerringly as the fleet hound follows the cold scent of a fox 


best deer hound. He is ever on the watch; his large ears are 
thrown forward on the slightest sound being heard, with his 
head thrown back he turns his cold nose to every point of the 
compass, sniffs the tainted air, and locates the point of dan- 
ger with more certainty than if he saw the object. The 
slightest movement is detected by his piercing eyes. Yet he 
suffers himself to approach the hunter 1n pistol shot distance, 
when no wind stirs the air, and no movement is made by his 
arch enemy. Knowing this, the hunter never takes his stand 
behind a tree or some object to hide himself, but he stands in 
front motionless as a statue, until the wary animal is near 
enough to be shot. At any season of the year the nose of the 
deer is moist and feels cold. It has been a sign with me to 
distinguish a pointer or setter puppy that will possess a deli- 
cate sense of smell, to fee] the tip of the nose, and ascertain 
the degree of coldness to the touch. One with a dry, warm 
nose will never make a dog of good powers of scent. Deli- 
cacy and accuracy of scent are, in my estimation, worth 
more than all the other qualities in the hound, pointer and 
setter. I have never yet seen any setter possessing that deli- 
cacy I required in a bird dog, nor do I believe any setter ever 
did or ever will possess the powers of scent, such as the noble 
black tan deer hound or the English foxhound exhibits. The 
pointer, that was seen many years ago, did possess such 
powers of scent, but the breeding of the present generation 
has produced a worthless race, that never smells as well as it 
should do; and has a coat of hair too fine and thin to do good 
work in thickets and briers, Nevertheless, they are infinitely 
superior to the present breed of setters, in respect of nose 
and ability to course over fields infested with cockleburrs and 
nettles, without having to stop to take them off. 

But I am digressing. It was nearly 9 o’clock beforeI got 
the order of the day arranged. Of the two drivers Jack 
Thomas was the blackest negro one ever saw, but an invet- 
erate lover of the chase. He was represented to be one of the 
most successful drivers and shots in the neighborbood. Pete 
Willson was to assist him. Jones, a large, fine-looking 
mulatto, the manager of the Chaffe plantation, undertook to 
have the standers properly placed. He was well mounted, 
had a good gun, and was reputed to be a good shot. Then 
there were Harrison Thompson, a gruff negro, of pleasant 
countenance, polite as a colored barber, a hard rider and a 
good shot, who knew all the best stands, and could do good 
work in heading the dogs. Mayfield, almost white in color, 
young and athletic; Paul Turner, a yellow man of some 
fifty years old, mounted on a splendid mule, shouldered an 
old breechloader that I would not have taken up if found in 
the woods. Paul was a negro of good hard common sense; 
what one might appropriately term horse sense. He was an 
earnest advocate of education, and no colored man in the 
parish took more interest in schools and having his children 
taught by competent teachers. He was quite communica- 
tive, telling me as we rode along that he had not killed a deer 
in two years, but he never ed one, for he would not 
shoot unless he was certain of “getting meat.” When I 
looked at the old gun, I doubted whether he ever got close 
enough to a deer to be that certain of killing it. One often 
makes slight or grand mistakes, as I did in this instance, as 
the sequel will prove. 

The next stander was Applewhite. Porte Crayon, of Har- 
’s Magazine, previous to the war, could have made his 
fortune by taking a perfect picture of Applewhite and his 
mule. I must confess that I never saw just such a sight. 
The trousers came to a standstill about ten inches above 
his ankles. One foot had on a rough broganed shoe—the 
left I believe, while the right was incased in a short top 
boot, garnished by a spur that would have taken the prize in 
a Mexican cow ranche for length, size and dullness of rowels. 
Applewhite was not less than six feet four inches high, was 
uniform in girth—like.a barber’s pole. His head was cov- 


The next stand was one I selected, for I knew what a 
good one it was, but this time I calculated wrong. Harri- 
son, who was directed to place the remaining standers, 
wanted me to go to what was known as the Wilherson stand, 
and had I taken his advice I should have had the pleasure 
ef killing the large buck that was killed there. Paul sas 
directed to take that stand, Mayfield the next, — 
the next, and the last was taken by Harrison. had not 
been at my stand a minute before I heard the loud mouth of 
an old dog behind me, in another drive. He was ening 
very slowly, as if on acold trail. Five minutes more an 
bang went one barrel from Paul’s gun at the Wilherson 
stand; then was heard the report of another, higher ** 
the drive, when the mongrel pack broke into full cry. v- 
eral half curs took the lead; next came the genuine black 
and tans, and two young hound puppies of Jack Thomas 
brought up the tail end of the chase. 

For half an hour I have not often heard a prettier chase. 
The deer doubled so often, at timies coming almost in shoot- 
ing distance of Jones, and then of myself, that I felt as if I 
would certainly get a shot. My splendid Greener hammer- 
less gun was ready for the occasion, and I doubt not had it 
come in one hundred yards of me it would have been killed. 
I was extremely anxious to get a shot, not only to have had 
the pleasure of killing a deer, but also to test the shooting of 
my gun with buckshot. Alas! 1 was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The deer turned away from us, bore north, and then 
took a southeast-course, until not a note of a dog could be 
heard. Soon after this the horns of Jones and both drivers 
could be heard blowing back their dogs. Three long blasts 
from Paul’s horn called us to his stand. Mounting my i 
I rode to where he was blowing, and saw a magnificent four- 
point buck stretched dead on the ground. He was as blue 
as deer generally get, and extremely fat for this season of 
the year. On questioning Paul as to how he kilied it, he 
stated he was sitting in front of a large post-oak tree—point- 
ing it out to me, when he heard a rattling in the leaves, and 
looking out discovered the buck coming direct tohim. He 
let him get about fifty yards from him, when he whistled 
and the deer slackened his gait. As he was passing he gave 
him a broadside shot, and over he tumbled with a broken 
back. 

‘How far was he from you when you shot?” I asked Paul. 

‘‘About forty yards, sir,” he replied. 

Discovering a buckshot ina large pine proved that the 
deer Was between the pine and the oak. I stepped the dis- 
tance and found Paul’s forty yards to be only nineteen steps. 
This is always the case with the man that kills a deer; his 
distance, if measured, falls short at least one-half of the 
estimate. 

Two more freedmen by this time came dashing up, a Dick 
Durden and a Joe Wilson, who were driving the same drive 
that we werein. Dick reported that it was his gun that we 
heard soon after Paul shot, and he had killed « nice fat 

oung doe. By this time, Jack Thomas, Jones, and Pete 
made their appearance with all the dogs. 

Jones was trying to pacify Jack, who wantedto ‘‘knock 
Pete in the head,” who, he said, ‘‘was always getting in his 
way when he wanted to head a deer. He told Pete to go to 
one glade and he would go to another, but when he got re 

act 


whom should hesee but Pete ahead of him, and the was, 
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Such one as these naturally cause a man to ask what 


he can denend on : 
Now as to accuracy, it makes a vast difference in my esti- 


mation whether the point blank of a rifle is in inverse ratio 
to the drop of stock. A crescent-shaped butt with bottle- 
nosed cartridge, 450 to the peck, will make a fearful hole 
in an animal if the stock is properly checked. The check- 
ing of the animal depends largely on this latter. But after 
all it is the shock that kills. Ask any man who has had a 


current from a Brush machine sent through him. The com- 
ing gun is the one having the greatest amount of shock in it. 
A sort of paralytic or apoplectic shock. We all know how 
this acts on humanity, why should it not act similarly on 


animals. True they (the animals) might run some after being 


hit, but it would be an erratic, short-lived flight. 

In the center-fire cartridges the bearing surface of the ball 
when impinging on the twist naturally suffer an appreciable 
loss of motion caused by the fulminate being*placed too far 
back of the magazine, consequently the upset is reached 
before the breech-block can escape. Such being the case it 
would seem highly important that the butt-plate which inter- 
feres with the prompt action of the ‘‘neck” should be narrowed 
to a point where the groove will barely miss the shoulder. 
Otherwise derangement of sight will ensue and the approxi- 
mate curve of the bullet will be sufficiently variable to cause 
trouble. There is no necessity.of defining this. ‘Bengal 
Sepoy’s” pessimistic view of the disproportion existing be- 
tween the cost of cartridges and weight of bullet will deceive 
noone. The fact is, the striking energy is to the muzzle 
velocity as the pull is to the trigger. At 335 yards I have 
rarely done better than 7 bullets into 6 long my Be wide by 
5 high, 10} bullets into 4 wide by 8 long by 9 high, and 9 
bullets into 74 round. This with elongated swedge, Skim- 
merhorn tube and loop hole, is a beautiful weapon because 
harmless in the hands of the didn’t-know-it-was-loaded idiot. 

A J. & W. Folly is hardly so good for chipmunks as the 
new U. S. Express, .11-154-21, which paralyzes without 
mutilating. The trajectory of this needs to be flattened a 
little, however, as this species of game rarely rises over 100 
yards, For gray squirrels .82 is much too large, .22 too 
small, I should advise, say .23%, bullet irregular rhomboid 
with rapidly decreasing circumference. For fox squirrels 
we need a .6-41-26, four turns to the inch, modified drop. 
With due deference to ‘‘J. T.’s” knowledge and experience 
with Californian rodents, I affirm that Eastern squirrels 
need different ordnance. For deer, if { were in Florida, I 
should, by all means, use the regular .31-64-154, as deer are 
known to be smaller there than in Pennsylvania. In North 
Carolina the most effective weapon would be a .33-69-161, as 
deer there are considerably larger, having more to eat. In 
the Northern States east of the Rocky Mountains the well- 
known Blunt 8mo. .42-71-209 lightning express will kill 
cleaner than any otherif the gun is clean. A mule deer, asthe 
name implies, requires much heavier ordnance to fetch him 
to time. If permitted he will carry away a large amount of 
lead and expletives. The coming gun for this kind of game, 
elk and caribou, is the portable electrical Gatling, Siemens 
battery, and Brush dynamo. This would seem to be the 
gun par excellence for antelope, for they can usually be 
seen a great way and it is necessary to shoot as long as they 
can be seen. e frequently read of hunters emptying their 
Westchesters at them and then following the wounded game 
all day. This in itself is enough to condemn the gun. We 
want a gun the ball of which has an affinity for the particular 
game it is made for, and which it will search out and corral 
without needless waste of time and muscle. Some one wants 
to find such a gun quickly too, for before many days there 
will be no use for rifles except to show our children as 
weapons ‘‘we used to shoot deer with before they were ex- 
tinct.” 

Such are my ideas on the ‘Choice of Hunting Rifles.’’ If 
they help any one in his dilemma caused by so many con- 
flicting views published in Forest AND STREAM, | shall 


oO 


feel that they have accomplished wonders. S. 


MONTANA GAME. 


I SUPPOSED I was coming into a paradise of a game coun- 
try, but what changes afew years bring about, Only 
as late as ’80 the buffalo came within a mile of the post, and 
bleached skulls are scattered about here everywhere; but 
to-day you cannot hear of even one buffalo. In Big Horn 
Mountains, which used to swarm with elk, etc., are now also 
about barren of them, and deer seem to be remarkably 
scarce. 1 have been here now nearly two months, and have 
to see my first piece of venison yet. We have no game 
birds excepting the sharp-tailed grouse and sage chickens, 
with a few ducks passing through. The sharp.tails sre 
plenty, and these are the only birds that are so. It is really 
a surprise to me to see how quick the large game has van- 
ished from the face of this country, and I had no idea how 
nearly the buffalo was exterminated. If you want a robe 
now that is worth anything you have to send to St. Paul for 
it. Our Indian neighbors, the Crows, whose agency is 
twelve miles south of the post, have none to sell any longer; 
and I believe this season there will be scarcely any robes 
shipped from the trading posts north of here. The only 
game which seems to hold its own is the rattlesnake. These 
are as plenty as ever. One of the officers while out driving 
afew days agoran into quite a colony of them and shot 
fourteen. He says that he saw at least 100. The next day 
he went to the same place again and killed fifteen more 
There seems to be a perfect den of them in that locality, and I 
presume they collect there to occupy some of the vacant 
prairie dog burrows for winter quarters. I am going to in- 
vestigate some of these burrows after the cold weather sets 

in and see what I can find. A 

Nev. 15.—I do not believe that I shall have to change my 
opinion about the game very much. Sharp-tail grouse are 
very x: sagefowl moderately so in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the post. Of ducks there are none at present. Earlier 
in the season a good many pass are but none stay very 
long, on account of scarcity of feed. ‘ In the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, sixty miles south of here, one can find a few elk yet 
and some deer, mountain sheep and bear: the latter, 1 un- 
derstand, are not at all uncommon. The buffalo are gone. 
The southern slope of the mountains have not been hunted 
as much as the northern, and game is more plentiful there 
than on this side, which is constantly hunted by the Crow 
Indians, who have driven the game away since the agency 
has been moved over on the Little Horn River. The streams 
contain some catfish, sturgeon and other inferior kinds of 
food fishes, and in the mountains good trout fishing can be 
had, none, however, nearer than fifty miles that amounts to 
anything. One thing is certain—the days for plenty of large 
re? in this region are over, and it is astonishing how rap- 

ly it has almost heen exterminated. But if the Jarge game 




















is gone, you can have plenty of sport in killing rattlesnakes, 
which seem to be more abundant here than an 


winter and see what it looks like. There is no question in 
my mind that this particular place is the gathering point of 
nearly all the rattlesnakes in the neighborhood to hibernate. 
Strange to say a species of ballsnake seems to live in the 
same holes with the rattlesnake, at least it wouid appear so, 
finding four right among them. I have two of these now in 
alcohol. Cuas. E. BENDIRE. 


Fort Custer, Montana. 


AN UNEXPECTED BEAR HUNT. 


QOr*E morning, after a breakfast of venison broiled and 
fried, potatoes white and flaky, fried trout and crisp 
toast, with flapjacks and maple syrup as a ‘‘finisher,” Will 

and I were discussing various plans for spending the day. 

George, the guide, suggested going down to the lake and 
trying the trout at Brandy Brook. Will thought the fra- 
grant bed of boughs and some cool lemonade more to his 
taste, while I proposed a trip to Baldface or Graves’ Moun- 
tain and a climb to the summit, from which could be had a 
magnificent view. To this Will entered a most plaintive ob- 
jection, as he said he had tumbles and bruises enough fol- 
lowing trails, without endangering his bones and his two 
hundred pounds of flesh climbing any mountains; so we made 
a compromise. After an early dinner we were to go from 
our camp to John Pond and catch enough trout for supper, 
then carry up to Gull Pond, where I was to watch for a 
daylight shot at a deer, and if no deer were to be seen, to float 
there that night, for it was my first year in the woods and 
I was not above a jacklight and the murderous buckshot. 

The next mortiing I was to make the ascent with George, 
for Gull Pond, lying as it does on the very side of the 
mountain, the climb would be from there a comparatively 
short one, while Will would watch for a morning shot dur- 
ing our absence. 

After putting the camp in shape and hanging everything 
as high as possible in the way of boots, shoes, hunting cases 
and other delicacies the predatory hedge hog delights in, we 
started for John Pond, taking with us but one gun, Will’s 
three-barrel Baker, for I had never shot at a deer with a rifle, 
and I felt with that gun if 1 missed with ball I would have 
the ‘‘scatter” to fall back on. Will carried no gun, as we 
took turns in hunting, and this was my day. Reaching the 
pond we paddled a raft out to a stake near the middle of the 
pond, the raft being formed of two logs with sldbs nailed 
crosswise. The guide carried the boat up to Gull Pond, 
while we were fishing with very indifferent success, for it is 
very rare that the trout will rise to a fly there, except ear! 
in the season, and they are very capricious regarding bait 
also, and after some two hours we had but four trout to 
show for our labor, but as these would average near a pound 
each we felt very well satisfied, and made our way to the 
landing at the trail leading te the other pond. 

We had to cross Gull Pond to reach the usual camping 
place, and when we found the camp, to perpetrate a bull, 
there was no camp there, it having been destroyed by some 
of the miscreants who are to be occasionally found in the 
woods as well as elsewhere, ready to destroy that which is 
of no longer use to them. 

As it was late in August the bark would not peel, so we 
set to work to make a pole and brush shelter, and with the 
aid of a rubber blanket thought we could endure a very re- 
spectable rain storm should it be our fortune to have one, as 
the gathering clouds and distant rumbling of the thunder 
seemed to indicate. The guide’s hound, Belle, was tied to a 
stake, and we had driven the crotched poles and put up the 
cross pole that was to act as a support to the poles and 
brush, when we heard a crashing in the dead brush that 
skirted the pond and then a slight splashing in the water. 
Thinking it must be a deer I loaded the three barrels, and 
put four buckshot cartridges in my pocket. Willand George 
stood motionless while 1 cautiously advanced toward the 
noise, which was growing louder and nearer. With the ut- 
most caution I advanced when the heavy gust of wind that 
often precedes a storm, struck our partly constructed shelter 
and with a crash it fell on the sleeping hound who emitted a 
most dismal howl of fear and pain. Tomei the noise in 
the bushes ceased, but after perhaps half a minute the break- 
ing of twigs and brush began again, upon which George 
called out, *‘It’s nothing but a dumb hedge hog, a deer wouid 
have lit out before this.” 

As a sworn enemy to the hedge hog I was resolved to make 
the quills fly, and without further caution walked rapidly 
toward the noise, Will and George being just behind when, 
to our surprise, out of the bushes on the keen jump came an 
old bear, followed by her cub. Before the gun could be 
raised, she cleared a log and was in the brush again, but as 
the cub struck the log I fired the rifle, and the cub, after a 
curious sort of a squeak, climbed a spruce with almost the 
quickness of a cat, the blood squirting out in jets from both 
sides. 

Giving him acharge of buckshot and waiting only long 
enough to see him tumbling, I tore after the old bear, fol- 
lowed by the sound of a struggle, a yelp and a curse behind 
me, for although the rifle ball had "poe through the lungs, 
and the charge of buckshot was well centered, the cub had 
broken the hound’s shoulder, Will having cut the rope that 
held her as quickly as possible, and she had immediately at- 
tacked the cub, who raised himself on his haunches and gave 
one vicious stroke with his paw, then fell over backward, 
dead. 

So much for the vitality of the black bear and only a cub 
at that. Catching a glimpse of the bear I raised the gun to 
shoot when George stepped out of the bushes almost in line 
with the bear, so — to fire I ran to George, and as the 
“‘witch-hopple” was higher than my head I handed the gun 
to him and he blazed away at her as she was disappearing 
over a log. She did not stop but turned down into a ravine, 


and as she was climbing the opposite side I gave her another 


shot, and a little later had another vanishing view and fired. 
She kept on but seemed to be circling back toward her cub, 
an‘ presently we lost her entirely, 


toward camp, while the guide kept up above me, armed with 
a big club he had picked up. Thinking a large rock jutting 


out over the ravine would give me an extended view, I put 
the gun on the rock and was scrambling up it on hands and 


















here I have 
yet been in the West. I believe I told you what Dr. Price 
saw one day in this line, and that he killed fourteen one day 
(Oct. 14) and fifteen the next. Another party I learn has 
killed 123 in the same vicinity, having to pass in the neigh- 
borhood daily. The latter number have all been killed since 
Oct. 15. One was killed as late as Nov. 8. What she was 
doing out as late as that puzzles me, If I do not find it too 
much work I am going to investigate one of their dens this 




























hinking she would re- 
turn. to her cub I followed the edge of the ravine back 


knees when a warning yell and a crash near me caused me to 
turn my eyes to the right, and there not thirty feet away was 
the bear charging for me with every hair on end, her jaws 
half open, while her eyes fairly glinted with rage. A loglay ~ 
between us, and I had just time to grab the gun as she 
reached it, and as she raised herself to clear it I took a quick 
aim full in her breast and fired, the muzzle of the gun 
not over eight feet from her breast. With a convulsive sprin 
she tumbled over the log and laid almost at my feet where 
emptied my last shell in her side, and then gave a whoop of 
delight that convinced Will, who was still at the landing a 
most anxious listener to the pursuit, that I had received a 
fatal embrace. 

George was at my side in a moment ready to defend me if 
need be with his club, but when he saw vhe successful end, 
we executed a war dance that would rival a Sioux pow-wow, 
while our yells set all the echoes ringing, and a voice floated 
up from below, ‘‘Are you all right?’ 

George descended the mountain and brought Will up to 
view our trophy. The next thing was to get the old lad 
down to the landing, and this we found a job of no small 
dimensions, but after removing his ‘‘inner half” we dragged 
and slid her for the greater part of the way, and then George 
got under her with his tremendous shoulders, and stagger- 
ing along, made the landing, where he dropped his burden, 
exhausted. 

By this time the shades of night were falling, and the rain 
which had been pattering on the leaves began with a regular 
down pour, and we made all speed to rig up some protection, 
but it was a poor apology that we offered as a guard against 
the torrents, for the rubber blanket was but six feet long by 
four and a half wide, and with two two hundred pounders 
and myself, there was not a superabundance of room, but a 
big fire warmed us, although from our knees down there 
was no protection from the pelting rain, but I was so filled 
with elation that I could have endured acouch in a snow- 
bank, for I Jived that afternoon over fifty times that night, 
and a dozen times under pretext of keeping up the fire. I 
stole to the oak under which we had left our game, and 
there in the rain I stood and gloated with barbaric joy over 
the stiffening forms. 

I felt as though I had grown a foot. On skinning the old 
bear we found that several buckshot had struck her in the 
fattest part of the ham, but whether the result of George’s 
aim or my own we could not tell. It was owing to this 
wound, coupled with the loss of her cub, that probably made 
her so savage; for, eminent authorities to the contrary on the 
black bear’s ferocity, she certainly had ‘‘fire in her eye,” if 
she meant nothing by it; and when a bear is on the charge 
at a distance of ten feet it certainly looks as if it meant busi- 
ness. To say that I was a proud boy when showing the hide 
of the old bear and the cub entire to the admiring crowd at 
the hotel, but feebly expresses my feelings, and even now 
the sight of the cub mounting guard at the entrance to the 
hall, with a silver card receiver between his paws, and the 
skin of his mother, with open jaws and mounted head, 
stretching her length on the library floor, sends a thrill of 
pleasure and pleasant remembrance through me. 

ONONDAGA. 


THE MAINE DEER SEASON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I amreading with much interest the articles upon game 
protection, especially when they relate to Maine, as they ap- 
pear in Forest AND STREAM. In the issue of Nov. 1%, Mr. 
Wells has made out a strong case for the visiting sportsman 
and jack-hunter, but I cannot allow that all his assertions 
are correct, those relating to the natural habits of the deer 
in particular. As the question of open season for all kinds 
of game depends upon natural laws, it is important that we 
fully understand them, and not rush blindly to change a law 
that is doing so much to restock our forests as our pres- 
ent Maine fish and game laws. We all have our ideas, 
and it is not impossible that selfishness may warp them. 
Some men may desire an early vacation, and being law-abid- 
ing gentlemen, a law to suit their convenience, the Rangeley 
guides also may desire — to please their city friends. | 
think in winter of 1882-3 jacking had a champion from 
that quarter. 

For years I have spent my vacation in the woods of Maine, 
and my experience is this: I have repeatedly seen fawn in 
their spotted coats in October, and does in their blue. The 
largest and poorest doe I ever saw killed was shot Oct. 15, 
1882, and she had not weaned her fawn. I shot two does 
the last week in October, and both had milk in their udders. 
Oct. 5, 1882, I started for the woods, and on the way, for 
camp use, a friend gave me a fawn still in his spotted coat. 
I saw tiny tracks while with ex-Gov. Connor’s purty the last 
week in October. . Warden Hill heard several fawn bleating 
for their mothers, and Frank Foss saw one in his spotted 
coat too small to kill, last week. The does are just hegin- 
ning to leave their retreats at this time, Nov. 18. I am cer- 
tain that in Eastern Maine the greater number of fawn are 
born in June, a few in May, and a much greaterin July, 
the young does bringing forth their young later, and the 
older ones earlier in the season. I know that does usually 
leave their hiding places the last of November and first of 
December, which shows that April and May are too early 
by two months for the completion of gestation. I have 
taken muck interest in this question, for it has always seemed 
desirable to have the open season commence as soon as the 
safety of the young will admit. I think the open season for 
all kinds of game should open and close at the same time. 
Can we safely allow fifteen days in September? I fear not. 
I did at one time think we might add September, but after 
much careful investigation I am satisfied I was greatly mis- 
taken. Jacking is perfectly out of the question, for when 
meat for camp use cannot be procured legitimately, it shows 
that the forests are not ‘‘teeming” with game and needs rest 
from hunting, not new devices for the last deer. 

There is another and important reason why September 
would be a destructive month for deer: it is the annual 
droughts socommon in Maine. When we have a dry Sep- 
tember deer are driven by thirst and the pest of flies to the 
shores of streams and lakes, where they can be slaughtered 
in unlimited numbers with the greatest ease. At this season 
our wardens are worked to their utmost to prevent their 
slaughter by the senseless local poachers and the visiting 
sportsman with his hound and jack. Our experience with 
visiting sportsmen in the past is not such as we would desire, 
yet we are ready to give our neighbors an equal chance, but 
=e must allow us: to legislate for ourselves, and more, we 
understand the temper of our people as well as the natural 
habits of ‘our game. We have seen our forests nearly de- 
pleted of large game by the poachers, and now, after years 

-bard lahor, much abuse, and without thanks, to be told 
forests are ‘‘teeming” with large game, that our poverty 
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demands that we legislate for the visiting sportsman regard 


less of natural laws, that we should feel a little ruffled is 


perfectly natural, I think. 


We are proud of our Fish and Game Commissioners, and 
we have aided them in our feeble way and have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our forests again being restocked, but they are 
not “teeming,” nor are they one-fiftieth restocked to their 
full capacity. Maine has an army of sportsmen residing in 
her cities and large towns who are ready to pay for the 

rivilege of spending their vacations in the woods with their 
Friends residents of these favored regions, and more, pay taxes 
to protect the same. It is the residents who protect and see 


that the Commissioners are aided. : 
We understand perfectly the obstacles to protection—mar- 


ket-hutiting, dogging, crust-hunting, jacking and summer 


poaching by visiting sportsmen and senseless guides. 


We fully agree with Mr. Wells that the surplus of our 

ja not be killed by the market-hunters, but that 
the visiting sportsmen should have it—that the profit to the 
State would be much greater, but we do feel that they should 
not undertake to advocate for us iJlegitimate methods of 
hunting it. Jacking we cannot tolerate. Let us use caution 


game shou 


in our legislation. Op Tue. 


Macuias, Me., Nov. 18. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


No law that I am acquainted with, either in the United 
States or in Canada, according to my views of protective 
legislation, is sufficiently stringent in its provisions, even 
were its provisions enforced. A buck with velvet on his 
horns, a fawn with white spots, or a doe giving milk, and as 
poor as a crow, ought not to be killed in September, and in 
September such can generally be found. Fawns are scarcely 


independent of their mothers even on the first of October. 


Bucks are at their best then, although does which have 
reared fawns are still thin. My opinion of the correct legal 
season, would be from the 15th of October until the 15th of 


December, and much heavier penalties than exist in 4 law 
in the States or in Canada. The most deadly mode of le 


same season on the same river—the Madawaska—by several 


parties aggregating twenty men with forty hounds. Crust 


hunting is diabolical and contemptible, and what is called 
fire or jack-hunting, is simply atrocious. Both modes should 
be aaeaenand and frowned down. Jack-hunting is the 
primitive muzzte-loader, dug-out old system of fire-hunting. 


According to the principles of the scientific mode of hunting 


with a light, a deer can easily be approached close enough 
for the man seated in the bow of the canoe to touch the 
animal with his hand. In such a case, what chance would 


the unfortunate animal have to escape even from a charge of 


No. 10 shot? I abhor fire-hunting so thoroughly as a brutal 
mode of killing deer, that I shall not describe the most scien- 
tific and refined plan of prosecuting a system so utterly bar- 
barous. 

What we want here, and with you on the other side of the 
St. Lawrence, is more stringent legislation, a shortening of 
the open sea‘on for deer hunting, and discriminative and 
heavier penalties against crust-hunters, skin-hunters, head- 
hunters and fire-hunters. I include the head-hunters because 
many so-called sportsmen kill such noble animals as the 
wapiti, the moose and the caribou, cut off their heads and 
Jeave the carcases to the wolves and the foxes. 

It is time also that the deer killing by Indians was 
brought more fully under the influence of conservative pro- 
tective legislation. Their ignorance, improvidence and 1azi- 
ness should no longer protect them in their continued and 
destructive breaches of the game laws. I have it on the best 
and most reliable authority that during the month of ‘March 
last two Indians, on the Gasineau River, within 120 miles of 
the city of Ottawa, in three days killed twenty-eight moose, 
halt of the number no doubt having been cows with young, 
and merely carried off the skins and left the carcasses in the 
woods. Iam credibly informed that a couple of pot-hunt- 
ing Frenchmen killed seventeen Virginian deer in two days, 
within twenty miles of this city, on the crust, in the same 
month. Let us have solid, rational protection, and no side 
issues. ALGONQUIN. 

Ortawa, Can., Nov. 18, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I live in a district in which are some of the most extensive 
summer hotel interests in the interior of Maine, and 1 can 
see how their interests might be benefited for a brief period 
at least, if we could have two or four weeks of deerand cari- 
bou shooting at the same time that we can lawfully catch 
trout. But if this change would materially affect the supply 
of deer, they would not in the end be the gainers but wouid 
lose by the measure. 

Many of the hunters and woodsmen here claim that the 
young deer are weaned and are away from the does by Sept. 

. Lhave repeatedly heard this theory advanced by men 
who ought to know, but yet their views might have been in- 
fluenced by selfish motives. 

There is aiso another feature of the present deer laws 
which is being criticised very much, and that is the fact that 
as they now area person who lawfully kills a deer cannot 
transport it to his own home. I have never heard any 
remedy suggested except one that would again open the 
doors to market and pot-hunters. Any change of this kind 
would be vigorously opposed by all who have advanced ideas 
in relation to protection in our State. 

I realize that we in Maine have overcome a great many 
obstacles within the past few years and are now increasing 
our game. Yet there are some very good sportsmen who 
are opposed to some features of the law. X. 


Gu.F City Gun CLus.—Mobile, Ala.—The annual side- 
hunt will take place on the 7th and 8th-days of December, 
1884, and the day’s hunt will be from daylight until dark. 
The members may choose either day for their hunt, but must 
nominate the day at the time they give their name to the 
secretary. Any member may change bis day of hunting by 
notifying the game receiver prior to 10 P. M. of Saturday 
night before the hunt. The count will be asfollows: Bear 
1,000 zoom. wildcat 150, deer 300, rabbit 12, squirrel 7, 
goose 100, turkey 300, chicken hawk 25, sparrow hawk 10, 
owl 25; foxes when caught in a sportsman-like manner 100; 
when killed in any other manner 25; woodcock 2, curlew 20, 
quail 15, wild pigeon 10, Wilson snipe 10, plover 10, dove 5, 
robin 2, lark 3, rail 2, Pouled’eau 1, king rail 5, gallinule 5, 
canvasback 25, black mallard 25, mallard 20, gadnall 20, 


pintail 10, widgeon 10, redhead 10, Teal 7, all other ducks. 
5.. The captain of teams are: L. O. Fry and F. §. Ward.—: 


JouN F. SUMMERSELL, Secretary. 





























giti- 
mate deer hunting is that pursued by the still-hunter. I have 
known a single still-hunter with an old-fashioned rifle to 
kill a greater number of deer than were killed during the 





Mich. Sportsmen’s Association). 


‘How Some Propte Do It.”—The Salida (Col.) News, 
Nov. 12, reports: ‘‘The German Gunning Club, of Denver, 
made a trip into the San Luis Valley this week and passed 
through this city last evening on their return, Dr. W. Wyl, 
editor and proprietor of the Denver Journal, made the News 
a pleasant visit. Dr. Wyl said the party was composed of 
thirty-three gentlemen. The Doctor reported a most mag- 
nificent time, the weather having been perfect and the game 
abundant. The party killed over 1,500 rabbits. They 
hunted from Villa Grove down the valley for a distance of 
eight or ten miles. They spoke in the highest terms of praise | grea 
of the hospitality of the ranchmen in the valley, who ex- 
tended every courtesy to the hunters. The party brought 
twenty kegs of lager and several cases of champagne. The 


party express themselves as having had a splendid time.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Centralia, Pa., Nov. 22.—I have been 
greatly disappointed in finding so few quail when there 
seemed early in the season a promise of good shooting this 
fall. 1 have found a number of coveys, but none of them 
pumbering more than a dozen birds. . Grouse are in fair 
numbers, and a good many turkeys on the mountains. While 
in the woods the other day I came across a number of wuod- 
cock, a rare bird with us. I have shot a good many of these 
birds, but never saw a finer lot, It seems to me they got far 
astray when they ventured up among these hills. Hunters 
report a good many deer on the North Mountain.—Spice- 


WwoopD. 


Lourstana.—Abbeville, La., Nov. 10.—The game in Ver- 


milion Parish this fall has not been altogether plentiful. 
Deer and partridges (Bob White) have been good, however, 


and the flight of plover in August and September past was 
large. Prairie chickens are rather scarce, approaching ex- 


tinction, I fear. Ducks and geese are beginning to arrive in 


numbers. Bob White is our stand-by, however, anc always 
comes to time, but whether he stays or not depends on the 


gunner.—W. W. E. 


Lock woop, Tioga County, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Ruffed grouse 
are more plentiful here this season than before in ten years, 





and as the number of sportsmen have increased in that time 


it shows plainly their scarcity was due to disease. Rabbits 
are also very plenty. Hares are scarce. No foxcs killed 
yet, and appear to be scarce.—J. H. A. 


A LaraE Ow1i.—Boylston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Mr. George 
Brigham, a farmer, had the good luck to-day to shoot an owl 
that measured five feet from tip to tip and weighed six 
pounds. It was a Northern hooter, and said to be the largest 
ever killed in Worcester county. 


WiLp GeEse were heard honking over Hartford, last 
week Wednesday, apparently flying around in a circle as if 
attracted by the electric lights. 


Sea and River ishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 


Black bass (Micropterus), two | Pike perch (Stizostethion). 
species. | Yellow perch (Perca fluviatilis). 

Striped bass or rockfish (Roccus | Sheepshead (Archosargus). 
lineatus). | Kingfish or barb (Menticirrus). 

Weekfish or salt-water trout | Rock bass or red eye (Ambloplites) 
(Cynosciron). | War-moutb (Chenobryttus). 

Bluefish or taylor (Pomatomus | Crappie (Pornoxys migromacu- 
saltatriz). |__latus), 

Tomcod or frost fish (Microgadus | Bachelor (Pornoxys annularis). 
tomcodus). |Tautog or blackfish (Tautoga 

Pike (Hsox lucius). | onitis), 

Pickerel (Esox reticulatus). | Channel bass, spet, or red fish 

Mascalonge (Esox nobilior). | (Sciceenops occellatus). 








ECHOES FROM THE TOURNAMENT. 


oa London Fishing Gazette, after giving the distances of 
the winners in the late New York tournament, says: 

‘We have little patience with those anglers who affect to 
see no good in these tournaments, and say that they afford 
no test as to whether a man is a skillful angler or not. No 
one pretends that they do; for a man may be able to cast a 
splendid line, and yet not know how to catch fish. The way 
they do good—and very great good—is this: they bring ama- 
teurs, professionals, and tacklemakers together for the pur- 
pose of seeing the best results that can be attained with the 
best rods, reels and tackle in the market. This creates com 
petition, and leads to improvements-by which the whole 
angling community benefits, just as shooting matches benefit 
all who shoot from the improvement the rivalry they cause 
creates'‘in the manufacture of guns. Apart from this, these 
tournaments bring anglers from different districts together 
to see practical demonstrations of methods of fishing which 
may prove, and do prove, invaluable.” 

It seems that there are a few persons both in England and 
America, who seem to be troubled with doubts about the 
desirability of ~holding their tournaments and trouble them- 
selves to print-their doubts. As they have failed to show 
that any evil results follow the tournaments it is not clear 
why they do not content themselves with remaining away 
from them and allow those who enjoy them to pursue their 

leasure without carping at them. Wea with the Fish- 


ing Gazette, in the paragraph above quoted, and while we do- 


not consider it worth -while to go into a defense of angling 


tournaments, which commend themselves to such a large: 


body..of intelligent and enthusiastic anglers, we will say: 
It is not expected-that-the art of angling-can be learned at 


tournaments, any more than-the art of deer hunting with the 
‘keowledge of woodcraft needed in still-hunting- can be 


acquired at Creedmoor or Wimbledon, but the different 


MicuicaNn SPpoRTsMEN’s Assocration.—Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Nov. 10.—A meeting of the Michigan Sportsmen’s 
Association will be held at Jackson, Dec. 9, for the transac- 
tion of very important business, not only in the interest of 
sportsmen, but of the people of the whole commonwealth. 
All who are interested in a wise conservation of the public 
property of Michigan represented in the wild, finned, furred 
and feathered animals of the State, are especially invited to 
be present at this meeting. Particular attention will be 
called to renewed efforts to secure the appointment of a State 
fish and game warden or wardens. Some more efficient 
means of securing obedience to our fish and game laws must 
be adopted, or the property of the people here referred to 
will disappear in a few years more. We want to get the 
benefit of the views of those who have given this subject 
attention from all parts of the State-—E. 8. HoumeEs (Pres. 

























modes of handling the tools are seen, and the novice can pick 
up many points if he is observant. We think if this was we]] 
understoud there would be none to object to tournaments ex. 
cept those who pretend to t excellence with the rod but 
do not care to risk a friendly ¢ontest in public. A man of 
this class naturally sneers at tournaments, but as he is not 
obliged to either attend them or contribute to their support 
he has no need to cry out against them. 

One great good obtained by these exhibitions of skill ig 
that it awakens an interest in fly-fishing among a class who 
come to see what it is all about, and who never saw a fly 
thrown before and whose idea of fishing has been to go down 
on a steamer to the “Fishing Banks” and with a clam for 
bait haul in porgies and toad-fish. The tournaments are so 
arranged that the amateur classes are encouraged beyond all 
others, = year finds new men entering them. They 
are conducted so that the rivalry is a friendly one and does 
not excite jealousy or ill-feeling, each contestant does his best 
and the decision of the experts, who are selected as judges, 
is accepted as final, the defeated ones looking forward to a 
better record another year. 

It was through the tournaments that the effective rolling 
cast was first publicly made known in America by Harry 
Prichard, whose cast of ninety-one feet, made in this manner, 
has not been exceeded. The use of this cast will yet become 
popular when it is known that a fly can be sent out a great 
distance and delicately dropped without danger of hooking 
trees in the rear, We say that often a long cast is of the 
test advantage in trout and salmon angling and that 
although the rolling cast makes a light disturbance in the 
water at the angler’s feet it lifts the fly, already sixty feet 
away, and ee it out ten feet, or more, beyond, 
Weare assured that Mr. Prichard is a most successful angler 
and that he uses this cast mainly. Several of our friends 
have acquired the sleight of the rolling cast, among them Mr. 
Ed. Eggert, who won in the amateur class B, this year, and 
they all speak highly of it. 

In the contests there are points for distance, delicacy, and 
accuracy. The two latter are largely matters of opinion 
among the judges and being incapable of record other than 
the points given, cannot well be compared with the records 
of former years, and as the first question about a contestant 
is ‘‘how far did he cast?” we believe that in these contests, 
no matter what value it may have on the stream, that 
distance is of the greatest value. 

The fact that the interest in the tournamonts is in- 
creasing ye.rly shows that they are pupular, and no angler 
can attend them without noting the differences in style of 
the contestants and drawing conclusions from them; in this 
sense they are educational as well as being gatherings of 
anglers from all parts who have opportunities to exchange 
greetings and to cement friendships, for the angler is not a 
solitary being who only loves the society of fish, no matter 
what Byron said of the ‘‘solitary vice.” 

“And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
No matter what old Walton sings, or says: 
That quaint old cruel voxcomb, in his gullet, 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.” 

‘We do not accept Byron’s view of ae and each year 
we look forward to meeting old friends and making new 
ones, to meeting men long known through correspondence 
only, and to grasping hands that have touched before on 
lake, in forest, aa on stream. 


VITALITY OF BLACK BASS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just read in the Forrest AND StREAM of Nov. 18, 
the article on ‘“‘The Vitality of the Black Bass.” During 
the past summer I carried bass eight miles in a wagon, forty- 
five wiles on the cars, and one mile in a street car. At the 
end of this journey several of the fish were alive. The fish 
were taken ,from a “‘live box” and packed in a basket with 
ice. 

On another occasion I put several bass in a paper flour 
bag, rolled them up and tied the package with string; after 
the above journey, two of the fish were found to be alive. 

I think it would be more humane to kill the fish by bleed- 
ing them. In the above instances I was in a hurry to catch 
the train. 

I do not enter my fish to beat the record made by the fish 
spoken of in your issue of the 13th. That fish has the 
‘‘record” for staying power and distance. My fish, however, 
were somewhat handicapped by not being wrapped in acopy 
of the Forest AND STREAM. I believe that by making fre- 
quent applications of Forest AND STREAM, a fish could be 
kept alive indefinitely. 

As a life-preserving agent, the Forest AND STREAM is all 
that is claimed for it. I have used it for years, and cau 
recommend it to all who wish to lead a long and happy life. 
You may send me one more copy. es 

Cuicaao, Nov, 20. 


Sishculture. 


FISHCULTURE IN GEORGIA. 


7 moe of the Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 

f rgia, embracing the years 1883-84, is at hand. It 
contains the report of Dr. H. H. Cary, Superintendent of 
Fisheries, from which we learn that the amount of the annual 
appropriation ($500) is too small to justify the erection of 
hatcheries, or to more than pay the actual expenses of the 
Superintendent and the cost of distributing the quota of carp 
supplied bythe United States Fish Commission. 

Atter enumerating the rivers of the State, Dr. Gee sre: 
“But most and perhaps all of these rivers have many obstruc- 
tions to the passage of anadromous fishes to their spawning 
grounds. In this report I shall confine myself mainly, in 
treating of the migratory fishes, to the shad, as many years 
experience has demonstrated the fact that the temperature of 
the water of the rivers of this State is well adapted to the 
wants of this fish. Further on Ishall endeavor to show that 
the temperature of the rivers of ae does not suit some of 
the migratory fishes. to show the absolute necessity of 
overcoming these obstructions, I will take this on a 
ogain to allude to the habits of the shad. A salt-water fish, 

ike many species of its class, it seeks its spawning grounds in 
fresh water, up the long rivers to near their sources 
to-seek such shoals as may be found. ~ 

“There are three varieties of fish éggs—the floating, the ad- 
hesive, and the sinking; to the last ee eggs. 








Shad .eggs, when deposited .in water, imm subside to 
ne ean  cominasiiy, soon, aomered wi sediment, 
OCcatlo; and _v ‘ew Kj 1 
the shad leads her to seck's am that 


the Thay be deposited in the pools and kept in tion 
by thr action of tee water. Thus, it will be seen, an absolute 
necessity exists for allowing the shad to have a free passage 
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from the ocean to the headwaters of thestreams. Fortunately 
science has poteees out a way to keep such passages open 
without 7 e property invested in mills or manu- 
factures. in ForREST AND STREAM, Aug. 7, 1884—an ex- 
ceedingly able paper published in the city of New York—is an 
editorial article so able and so completely cove the ground 
embraced in this subject, that I introduce part of it here.” 

‘After quoting from the article named, he says that Governor 
Colquitt ap: ted a committee to examine the canal dam 
below Augusta, and that this committee recommended a Mc- 
Donald fishway to be built there. 

Through aid from the United States Fish Commission, many 
shad have been planted, and a curious fact in regard to shad 
fry from the Connecticut River taking bait in rgia, con- 
trary to the custom of southern shad, will be found elsewhere 
in our columns. Carp have been widely distributed and have 
done well. Of brook trout Dr. Cary says: ‘I am satisfied that 
the brook trout can be successfully propagated in our moun- 
tainous counties, and it will be very desirable to do so when 
the means at our disposal will permit it to be done. I beg 
leave here to state that I have been under great obligations to 
Spencer F. Baird, of the United States Fish Commission, for 
continued courtesies, and to all the railroads of this and sev- 
eral of the adjoining States for their appreciative favors to 
the Fish Commission of Georgia.” 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION. 


7 NDER the head of ‘‘The Influence of Artificial Propaga- 
/ tion upon Production Illustrated by the Salmon Work 
of the Sacraniento River, California,” Mr. Charles W. Smiley 
writes in the Bulletin of the U.S. Fish Commission as follows: 
It is understood that about four years are required for sal- 
mon to mature. I would therefore place the yield of 1877 
opposite the planting of 1873, and soon. For four successive 
years the yield has been nearly double the yield of the years 
preceding the artificial propagation, which commenced in 
73. This appears to have resulted from annually pa 
about two million fry. The planting of 500,000 fry in 1873 an 
in 1874 appears to have increased the yield by about a million 
unds each vear. No record of the production in Sacramento 
iver prior to 1875 is obtainable, but it is known to have been 
less than six million pounds. 
YOUNG SALMON HATCHED FROM EGGS TAKEN BY THE U.S. FISH COM- 
MISSION AND RELEASED IN THE M’CLOUD RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 





on) Month. Number.) Year. Month. ; Number. 
| | 
acemeesess|) omen —_ —— | — = _ i= es — 
TOs isn cedswixanwerns | None. || 1878 October .......... 2,500,000 
MTs ccckabeakces Pased | None. 1879 |October........ . , 2,000,000 
1873 |September ....... 500,000! 1880 |October.... ...... 2,000,000 
1874 [September ....... 500,000!! 1581 October .... ...../ 2,250,000 
1875 |Sept.-Oct........ 850,000) 1882 Oct.-Nov. ....... 4,037,000 
1876 |Sept.-Oct......... 1,500,000) ne 


1877 |October uasiencein'a? 2,200,000 | 18,337,090 


ANNUAL YIELD OF THE SACRAMENTO RIVER IN SALMON TO THE CAN- 





NERIES. 

i 
Year ending— Pounds. Year ending— | Pounds. 
RTT Oo Pa ae 
ieee 2, WB ac. -ccciccas | 5,008,781';Aug. 1, 1880............ | 10,887,400 
Aug. 1, 1876 .. ..| 5,311,423) Aug, 1, 1881.. ..| 9,600,000 
Aug. 1, 1877... --| 6,498,563)|Aug. 1, 1852............ | 9,605,280 
Aug. 1, 1878... .-| 6,520,768) |Oct. 15, 1883........... | 9,585,672 
Bae. 1, TS ok ksccses | *4,432,250 | anon 





| 67,485,187 





*The salmon were as numerous in the river this year as in any pre- 
vious years, but the smali number taken was due to a feud between 
the fishermen and the canners as to the price to be paid for the fish. 
For three weeks in the height of the season no fish were taken, ex- 
cept for daily consumption in San Francisco and other markets. 

Pounds. 

The average yield during the past three years was. . .9,596,984 
The average yield in 1875 and 1876, before any fruits 

of fishculture could have appeared, was.............5,205,102 





Making a gain per annum due to fishculture of....... 4,391,882 
The fish are worth 50 cents apiece as they come from the 

water, their average weight being 7 pounds each. 

Value of the 4,391,882 pounds due to fishculture. ...$313,706 00 





Cost of hatching and planting 2,500,000 fry......... 3,600 00 
I TON PONE 6 6a. 5. sess’ os salons ctvesaccuenns $510,106 00 
The er by the United States. Fish Commission on 
this work and the number of eggs obtained from 1877 to 1882 
were as follows: 
Fiscal year. Amt. expended. E roduced. 
MO enc va neces adceaciers 37.953 06 BE 33.000 
SEs cecce sesxcuneeueswae 12,730 54 10,310,000 
1879-"80......2. paveereavecesse e- 12,875 55 6,650, 
1880-’81 soccceeocecccoees coe 13,587 20 5,800,000 
18B1-"82...... eecccccce eecvoccesce 6,653 51 7,500,000 
THAR iccdcccccccccscsccecs $53,700 76 37,293,000 


Average cost per million eggs, $1,440. 

This expenditure was greater than would be necessary 
merely to increase the supply of fishin the river. Of the 37,- 
293,000 eggs obtained during these five years but 11,000,000 were 
used to produce what young were returned to the river. 
The other 26,293,000 eggs were sent to the Eastern States and 
foreign countries. Additionally, the experience of the past 
will enable the Commissioners to exercise greater economy. 
One of the California Cummissioners stated to a committee 
of the Legislature that a “million of salmon could be artifi- 
cially batched and placed in the river for less than $800; and 
if it were desirable, and the Legislature made sufficient ap- 
propriatioa, the Commissioners could fill the river so full of 
salmon that it would be difficult for a steamboat to pass 
through them.” Considering the fact that food does not have 
to be ished, these fish,coming from their ocean feeding 
grounds to the rivers as they do, merely to spawn, his state- 
ment may be within the bounds of reason. 

Writing under date of January 6, 1882, Mr. B. B. Redding, 
of San Francisco, Cal., said: ‘Since we commenced putting 

oung salmon into the Sacramento, Pitt, and McCloud rivers 

he number of canneries with money invested has more than 
trebled, and more persons are investiug money in new can- 
neries. Requests are coming from other parts of the State to 
~ salmon hatched. Fish-hatching, for the purpose of 
pplying food, has at length become popular.” 
U.S. F. C., WasHineron, D. C., April 15, 1884. 





BLACK BASS HAVE SPAWNED IN GERMANY.—Herr 
Max von dem Borne, the celebrated German fishculturist, 
writes to Prof. Baird, as follows: ‘‘Berneuchen, June 15, 1884. 
You will recollect that you kindly sent to me, in the fall of 
1882, by Mr. George Eckerdt, 7 large-mouthed and 75 small- 
mouthed black bass. In consequence of the long passage the 
greater part of the lot died, sv that I had this spring 3 large- 
mouthed old fish and 10 small-mouthed two-year-old bass. 
To-day I had the satisfaction of canes that the three large 
fish had spawned, and the pond actually swarms with fry. I 
have caught with a small net more than 2,000 and have put 
them into another pond which is free from other tish. 1 have 
no doubt that next spring the small-mouthed bass will spawn, 


and that the experiment will be successful,” 








ACOLDENTS WILL EN, whether you like to think so or bot: and 
if you do not wish % run in debt while disabled. or have your family 
suker it you dia, insure in the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn,—Adv, 
























FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Fennel, 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Dec. 16, 17, 18 and 19.—Third Bench Show of the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Poultry Association, Taunton, Mass. Wm. C. Davenport, 
Assistant Secretary. ° 

Dec. 30, 31 and Jan. 1, 2, 1885.—Bench Show of the Meriden Poultry 
Association, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary. 

Feh, 1 to 11, 1885.—New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sporting dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison uare 
= Feb. 1 to 11, 1885. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt 
street. 

Jan, 10 to 14, 1885.—World’s Exposition Bench Show, New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Chas. Lincoln. Superintendent. 

Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 80.—Annual Bench Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr. H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

March 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1885.—Second Annual Bench Show of the Cin- 
er Club, Cincinnati, O. Charles Lincoln, Superin- 

ndent. 

March 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual nch Show N. E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary, 159A Tremont street. 
Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Dec. 2.—Second Annual Trials of the Pacific Coast Field Trials 

Club at Walltown Timber, Cal. N. E. White, Secretary, Sacramento 


849 








Loua MontEz.—E. Leavesley, Gilroy, white and orange FEin- 

lish setter bitch Lola Montez, bred by P. E. G. Anzar, born 

pt. 24, 1883, by Rob Roy (Joe—Queen) ex Ola (Count War- 
wick—Leah IT). 

DasHING MonEy.—John B. Martin, San Francisco, white and 
lemon English setter wg iaiis Money,bred by J. M. Avent, 
ao Valley, Tenn., born May, 1883, by Dashing Monarch 
(Dash IT. Countess Moll) ex Armida (Leicester—Pocahontas). 

BEAUTIFUL SNow.—Geo. W. Ellery, Sacramento, white «nd 
lemon English setter bitch Beautiful Snow, bred by E. L. 
Mayberry, Los Angeles, born April, 1883, by Dan ine 
Dora) ex Sibyl (Leicester—Doll). 

Dotsy B.—Geo. W. Watson, Sacramento, liver and white 

inter bitch Dotsy B., bred by Geo. W. Bassford, Vacaville, 

mm November, 1833, by Prince Ranger (Ranger Boy—Jessie) 
ex Josie Bow (King Bow—Josie). 

Napa B.—Henry A. Bassford, Vacaville, liver and white 
— dog Napa B., bred by Geo. W. Bassford, Vacaville, 
itter brother to Dotsy B. 


ALL-AGED STAKE ENTRIES. 


BELLE.—E. M. Arthur, Portland, Oregon, solid red native 
setter bitch Belle (winner of second in All-Aged Stake, Gilroy, 
1882, and third in All-Aged Stake, P. C. F. Trials, 1883), 
(Shorb’s Dog—Nina). 

Dasu.—J. G. Edwards, San Francisco, white and liver Eng- 
lish setter dog Dash (Belton II. - Belle). 

Srpyz I.—-Thomas Bennett, San Francisco, white and liver 
English setter bitch Sibyl II. (Dan—Siby]). 

LEMMIE B.—J. M. Bassford, Jr., Vacaville, white and lemon 
pointer dog Lemmmie B. (Prince Ranger—Josie Bow). 

BEAUTIFUL QuEEN.—J. M. Bassford, Jr, Vacaville, liver 
and white pointer bitch Beautiful Queen (winner of second, 
P. C. F. Trials, 1883) (Ranger—Queen). 

Dorr.—Fred A. Taft, Truckee, black and tan Gorden setter 
dog Dorr. (winner of third, Nebraska Trials, 1881, and first, P. 
C. F. Trials, 1883) (Don—Le ly). 

QuEEN.—E. H. Farmer, Gilroy, white and black English 
Belle), bitch Queen (winner of first, Gilroy, 1883) (Belton II.— 

e). 

Bow,.J8.—G. B. Crosby, Sacramento, white and liver pee 
dog Bow, Jr. (winner of third, Derby, P. C. F. Trials, 1883) 
(Ranger Boy—Josie Bow). 

Fanny.—Chas. V. B. Kaeding, San Francisco, black, white 
and tan English setter bitch Fanny (winner of second, Derby, 
Gilroy, 1883) (Taylor’s Fred—Locan’s Gypsey). 

Dvuxke.—Chas. V. B. Kaeding, San Francisco, solid red Irish 
setter dog Duke (Colgate’s Pat—Howe’s Gypsy). 

OLa.—P. E, G. Anzar, San Juan, 8., black, white and tan 
English setter bitch Ola (winner second, All-Aged Stake, Gil- 
roy. 1883) (Count Warwick—Leah IT.). 

ARL LAVERACK.—J. W. Orear, Downieville, black and 
white English [Laverack] setter bitch Pearl (Laverack Prince 
Laverack—Lulu Laverack). 

Mavupe.—Jas. Mervyn Donahue, San Francisco, black and 
tan Gordon-English setter bitch Maude (Orear’s Joe—Junc). 

WiLpDFLOWER.—Crittenden Robinson, San Francisco, numes 
John DeVuall’s white and lemon English setter bitch Wild- 
flower (Regent—Beauty). 

Gracie Bow.—Geo. W. Bassford, Vacaville, liver and white 
pointer bitch Gracie Bow one Bow—Gracie). 

BEATRICE.—H. C. Chipman, Sacramento, solid red Irish set- 
ter bitch Beatrice (Shokoe—Nellie). 

BEAUTIFUL SNow.—Geo. W. Ellery, Sacramento, white and 
lemon English setter bitch Beautiful Snow (Dan—Siby])). 

Butte Bow.—Henry A. Bassford, Vacaville, liver ticked 
pointer dog Butte Bow (Ranger Boy—Josie Bow). 

SWEETHFART.—C. N. Post and Geo. W. Watson, Sacramento, 
black, white and tan English setter bitch Sweetheart (Count 
Noble—Dashing Novice). 

JANET.—C. N. Post and Geo. W. Watson, Sacramento, 
black, white and tan English setter bitch Janet, litter sister to 
Sweetheart. , 

SACRAMENTO, Cal., Nov. 13. 



























Dec. 8 —Sixth annual Trials of the National American Kennel Club 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec, 15.—Southern Sportsmen's Association Trials, Canton, Miss. 
Mr. T. K. Renaud, Secretary, New Orleans, La. 


A. K. R. 


fMHE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1'970'7,. Volume L., bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.5. 


PACIFIC COAST TRIALS. 


rPHE second annual field trials of the Pacific Coast Field 

Trials Club will begin Tuesday, Dec. 1, at White Rock 
Station on the Sacramento and Placerville Railroad. With 
true California open-hearted generosity a house and a barn 
have been placed ut the club’s disposal by Mr. H. E. Barton; 
a caterer has been provided, and the visitors will be enter- 
tained in a manner that will do credit to the club. The judges 
selected are Hon. Joseph McKenna (Congressman elect), Hon. 
D. M. Pyle, of Santa Clara, and Henry C. Brown of Sacra- 
mento, all well-known sportsmen. 

From the list of entries sent herewith, it will be seen that 
the sportsmen of the coast are becoming aroused to the im- 
portance of field trials, and have determined to help the club 
along to success. The president of the club, Thomas Bennett, 
of te Francisco, H. H. Briggs (chairman of the executive 
committee), Charles N. Post, of this city (to whose zeal and 
enterprise are due the organizatian of the club), Mr. N. E. 
White, editor of the Sacramento Sunday Capital, and the 
Bassford Brothers, of Solano county, have each and all taken 
great interest in the club and in promoting its welfare. They 
may well be pleased with their labors. The list of dogs entered 
for this year’s trials embraces some that carry in their veins 
the blood | of some of the best field dogs in the world; and we 
can see no reason why, in the coming years, California should 
not be able to boast of as well-trained and — workin, 
dogs as any State in the Union. The stock is here, and al 
that is required is for sportsmen to take an interest in the 
matter of breeding and handling their four-footed companions 
of the field. 

Following is the list of entries complete, among which are 
several from Gilroy, showing that the sportsmen of that place 
are becoming interested in these trials: 

DERBY ENTRIES. 


Czarina.—H. H. Briggs, San Francisco, black and white 
English setter bitch Czarina, bred by D. M. Pyle, Gilroy, born 
April 1, 1884, by Carl (Leicester—Dart) ex Daizette (Regent— 
Daisy). 

ieiae.—28. H. Briggs, black and white flecked English setter 
bitch Hilda, litter sister to Czarina. 

Sreyu III.—H. H. Briggs, white, black and tan English setter 
bitch Sibyl] III., bred by Thomas Bennett, San Francisco, born 
June = 884, by Regent (Royal Duke—Gift) ex Sibyl II. (Dan 
—Siby)). 

Roos B.—H. H. Briggs, solid red Irish setter bitch Rose 
B., bred by H. M. Briggs, San Jose, born Nov. 1, 1883, by Race, 
Jr. (Race—Ruby Jane) ex Fern (Don Zooler—Mollie Plun- 
kett). 

Surr.—H. H. Briggs and W.S. Kittle, white and lemon 

inter bitch Surf, bred by Charles F. Hume, Galveston, Texas, 
April 29, 1883, by champion Bow (champion Bang— 
Luna), ex King’s Maid (King Phil—Sleaford’s Maid). 

Cuico.—Jobn T. Baker, Chico, blue belton English setter 
dog Chico, bred by Thomas Hendricks, Chico, born June 28, 
1883, by Duke (Belton II.—Belle), ex Fanny (Macgregor—Lulu 
Laverack). 

Yusa B.—Geo. W. Bassford, Vacaville, white and lemon 
pointer —s B., bred by owner, born November, 1883, 
by Prince Ranger (Ranger Boy—Jessie), ex Josie Bow (King 
Bow—Josie). 

LeMMIE B.—Jos. M. Bassford, Jr., Vacaville, white and 
lemon pointer dog Lemmie B., bred by Geo. W. Bassford, 
Vacaville, born November, 1883, litter brother to Yuba B. 

SWEETHEART.—C. N. Post and G. W. Watson, Sacramento, 
white, black and tan English setter bitch Sweetheart, bred by 
D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., born Aug. 17, 1883, by Count 
Noble (Count Wind’em—Nora), ex Dashing Novice (Dash II— 
Novel). 

JANET.—C. N. Post andG. W. Watson, white, black and 
tan English setter bitch Janet, litter sister to Sweetheart. 

TarT.—W. W. Van Arsdale, Truckee; orange and white 
Gordon-English setter dog Taft, bred by F. A. Taft, born 
May 26, 1884, by Dorr (Don—Lady) ex Daisy. 

Puanrx.—I. N. Aldrich, Marysville, white, black and tan 
English setter dog Phoenix, bred by owner, by Macgregor 
(Rob Roy—Queen Mab) ex Posha (Druid—Pocahontas). 

GaLe.—P. Chatterton, Sacramento, lemon belton English 
[Laverack] setter dog Gale, bred be Zee Gale, Oroville, born 
July 3, 1883, by Prince Laverack (Thundér—Peeress) ex Lulu 
Laverack (Carlowitz—Petrel). 

TerRy.—George Crocker, San Francisco, solid red Irish 
setter dog Jerry, bred by H. M. Briggs, San Jose, born Nov. 
1, 1883, ee Jr. (Race—Ruby Jane) ex Fern (Don Zooler 
—Mollie Plunket). 

Trrx.—Chris. L. Ecklon, Folsom, orange and white native 
setter dog Trix, bred by J. H. Corbin, Sacramento, born Aug- 
ust, 1883, by Count came een). . 

Fiossy. W. J. Icher, Francisco, black and white 
English setter bitch Flossy, bred by H. M. Pyle, Gilroy, bern 
ae 1884, by Carl (Leister—Dart) ex Daizette (Regent— 

aisy). 

Pet.—J. C. Nealon, San Francisco, white and lemon English 
setter bitch Pet, bred by owner, born April 18, 1883, by Dick 
(Dana Belton 11,—Belle bitch) ex Belle (Belton 11.—Belle). 

Jack,—Jobn Payns, Gilroy, black and white ticked English 
setter dog Jack, bred by H. D, Bartlett. Gilroy, born Oct, 25, 
1883, by Rob Roy (Jc p) 6x Rose (Drake—Queen), 


THE HULL DOG SHOW. 


‘1s Hull and East Riding exhibiting of sporting and other 

dogs was held in the Artillery Barracks, Hull, on Nov. 4, 
5 and 6, 1884. The weather on the first day was very unfav- 
orable, but improved on the two following days. The attend- 
ance of fanciers was quite up to the average, while the pub- 
lic did not turn out in such force as the committee would. have 
wished. However, everything passed off quietly, with little 
or no grumbling, but during the show the bloodhound 
Triumph had to be removed, having shown signs of a coming 
attack of yellows. We understand he is improving and is 
doing favorable, so that we aay look forward to seeing him 
on many more occasions at the head of his class. 

The black and tan toy, Sybil, we are sorry to say, wasin a 
very critical condition upon the last day of the show, through 
having caught cold, and we fear we have seen her for the last 
time. 

In bloodhounds, Mr. Nichols was second with Patti, a most 
a mac bitch and well known. 

n champion mastiffs, that grand bitch Crown Princess won 
first over Sibert, a well-made dog, with good body, legs and 
feet, but not as short in face as the majority of our present 
champions. First in open dog class was only a moderate one, 
while Goth, second prize, is long in head and weak in loins, 
and was shown very low in condition. Mastiff bitches, as a 
class, were poor. 

In champion St. Bernards, Cadwallader, looking his best 
beat Glacier, a deeision which we indorse. In the open classes 
the St. Bernards were not what we see, asa rule, at good 
shows, but no doubt the St. Bernard Club Show being held at 
same time accounted a good deal for the state of affairs. 
Storm King, well known, won first in dogs, while the equally 
well-known Khiva, looking well, won in bitches. In puppies, 
first and third prizes were withheld, which speaks for the 
quality of the lot. 

Newfoundlands were one of the best collections we have 
seen, Courtier winning first in champion over Prince Sam. 
Courtier is a good typical dog, good in color and coat, and 
stands over the best of feet and legs. Lady Mayoress, from 
the same kennel, wonin champion bitehes. In open dogs, 
King Bruce, a very large, strong, powerful dog, won. He is 
rather large of ear and coarse in head when compared to 
others, but he is a larger dog, and one we consider will take 
a lot of beating. Cato Minor is smaller and shows quality, 
Leo V. is crooked in his legs. Mr. Mansfield again secured 
tirst in bitches with Sybil,.who is full of quality, as were 
those behind her. The Landseer Newfoundland Charlemagne 
was entered not for competition, or no doubt he would have 
won. But as the first prize in this class was a cup presented 
by his owner, we quite agree with the policy of Mr. Moll. 

The Messrs. Charles won first and second in greyhound 
dogs with Memnon and Cassels, two good ones. In the grey- 
hound bitch class we could not agree with the awards. Had 
winner received vhe. instead of first, the other awards would 
have been more in accordance with our ideas. Lancashire 
Witch was in very bad condition and, under the circum- 
stances, was out of the running. 

Mr. Norrish once more scored a win with Graphic in cham- 
pion pointers, the dog being, as usual, in the of condi- 
tion. In the open ms for pointers, Mr. Beck won first in 
each with two liver and whites. The dog is a trifle 
coarse, while the bitch is one of the best small bitches we have 
in the country. . 

-There were no entries in champion setters. In open do 
class Rock, reported upon at Edinburgh, won. We preferred 
the second prize, Rockingham. Rhona II. won in bitch 
class. She is a black, white and tan, short on the Jeg, of im- 


mense bone, and rather short ‘and thiok of oul 
The well-known Irish red r bitch Nellie won in red sete 
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SWae: 27, 1884.] 


The jud acting for the trials were Messrs. Gen. G 
Wingate, Jacob Pentz and 8S. F. Lewis. The preliminaries 
having thus been all settled, the balance of the evening till 
bed time was called, was as enjoyable as ~~ a gathering of 

rtsmen can make such events. Pillows had seemed hardly 
nted whena gong aroused all to the duties of the coming 
day. A‘7o’clock breakfast found no | s either in time 
or appetite, so that in half an hour, the trials of 1884 were 
“ way.” No lovelier November morning was ever seen. 
A heavy w: frost lay bright wees twig and blade, which 
quickly dissolved under the warm breath of a southwest wind 
and a shining sun. The Derby was first run and the first brace 


called was 
DAVE AND DAN T. 
were cast off to west of club house and ranging westward 
to the shore failed to strike birds. A turn was made to south- 
ward where, in the sedge which marks the dividing line be- 
tween tide and land, Dan T. made a capital point. The bird 
flushed wild, starting as he whirled a large be which 
all made over the hill and for the cover of the well-known 
brier thicket at its foot. Rising the hill Dave false pointed 
stiffly, walked on, located again, roaded forward a yard or so, 
gave up scent and — away oncemore. Dan T. backed 
beautifully. Dan T. shortly after located another bird, when 
Dave, not taking kindly to his new owner, had almost with- 
drawn from the heat, so engaged was he in looking for a face 
he knew. After consultation the judges, under the rules, 
gave the heat to Dan T., as Dave hadn’t the slightest chance 
to win. The next heat was between Force and meo. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the club, there were no byes, the odd 
dog having to run against an outside dog, leaving no heat to 
be won by what a sailor would call ‘‘a fluke.” At 8:50 
ROMEO AND FORCE 

were cast off in the open to compare style and speed and then 
worked into the oak woods at west side of kennels. Here 
Romeo soon found and located. Force, called up to back, 
failed to do so, failed also to ‘‘nose” the birds, which were 
then flushed to order. Mr. Waterbury withdrew Force, who, 
by the way, is scant seven months old, leaving the winner of 
the Derby of 1884, Dr. 8. Fleet Speir’s Dan T., a handsomely 


marked black, white and tan, with a lovely head and most 
intelligent face. 
At 9:10 the first brace of the All-Aged Stakes was called and 


cast off in woods where the last brace was taken up. These 


were 
RUBY AND BLADE OF GRASS. 

Working eastwardly through woods to kennel lot, and 
across roadway to buckwheat stubble. Here Ruby did some 
first-rate roading, almost an eighth of a mile till coming to a 

tch of wire grass, the birds flushed away ahead of her. 

lade, speedy as a ghost, of excessive action and capital “— 

was yet under no control and showed like a_puppy, and ad 
evidently not been handled for some time. It took but few 
moments to convince the judges of her incapacity to earn a 
place and the dogs were ordered up at 9:40. The next brace 
were close at hand and turned off promptly at 9:45. These, 

GENERAL ARTHUR AND BRIGHTON, 
worked eastward through scrub oak thicket to eastern 
shore, then through brier patches so well known to all who 
have visited the island to the little patch of good-sized oaks on 
North beach. Here birds were found, Arthur getting in some 
capital work and creeping away ahead of Brighton in scoring 
points of merit. A turn was made southward, and at upper 
end of buckwheat patch, adjoining woodland, the scent was 
struck, roaded into woods, located by both dogs, Arthur get- 
ting there first. Birds flushed, two killed, and a nice retrieve 
made by both dogs. But little consultation was had among 
the judges before the next brace was ordered up. 

BERKELEY II. AND PRINCE HAL. 

Turned off at 10:15, hunted southeastwardly and to the right 
of cart path that separates the island into east and west 
divisions. Berkeley was away off, and was evidently suffering 
from the effects of cold and fever. His eyes were running: 
coat was staring and gait contracted. Prince Hal was scoring 
a record quickly under such conditions, made a succession of 
pone was fairly backed and backed but fairly himself. 

erkeley IT. flushed a couple of birds, one soon after the other; 
and so the brace was ordered up at 10.45; and the next brace, 

PRIDE OF ROBINS ISLAND AND DON, 
called for and turned off at 10:50. Hunting eastwardly to 
open patch of some forty acres, a wide ravine surrounded b 
oak-covered hills and the open covered with a dense growt: 
of wire grass and a patch of wheat stubble. Don was a goer 
of capital style, but under no command. A high-tempered 
dog, he took his well-merited whipping with outward sign of 
resentment, and once loosened, was soon away bent upon 
earning another installment of correction. On the west of the 
ravine he flushed quite a bevy of birds by perfect recklessness, 
and followed that by another flush of asingle. Pride was 
hunted, till finding birds, pointed them staunchly, retrieved 
nicely when ordered, and both dogs taken up at 11:20. The 
next brace, 
ST. ELMO V. AND ST. IVES, 
were promptly turned off. Hunted through scrub thicket 
northwardly, it seemed impossible to find birds. A tedious 
hunt followed, until the most northerly wood land was 
reached. Here a bevy of birds flushed wild. Flying west- 
wardly, they were marked down. Following them up, both 
dogs did some ‘good worh, roading, pointing and backing. 
Pace good, and style also. Ordered up at 12:15, and the next 
brace turned off immediately. 
DOCTOR AND MOKE. 

These were turned out in open, to view style, pace and 
quartering, then worked through scrub in a southeasterly 
direction without locating birds. The dividing wagon road 
reached, where Doctor made a bad false point, which was 
backed well by Moke. Moving on eastwardly, a long walk 
was had till Moke located scent, roaded up and made a good 
— Dogs ordered up at 12:50; and so ended the runnin; 
Pd a third annual All-Aged Stakes of the Robins Island 

ub. 

SUMMARY—ALL-AGED STAKES. 
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Gen, Arthur..... 30/20; 7/ 6/ 5/5, 5, 4/ 9/90! 1| 8 
Prideof R’b’sI’d 27/17' 6! 5] 5] 4. 4 4/ 8/8/ 2/% 
Prince Hal. ... 25/15, 3| 5| 5| 4 4 8/10/7%4| 2/72 
St. Elmo V......,25/15; 4] 4] 5] 4) 4 48 3) 4/09 
St. Ives 2/15/ 5| 4) 5| 44 4) 7) | 4] 
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j } | 
*No opportunity. Not necessary, as no chance to win. 

DERBY STAKES. 
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Force.... .. .----|No record given. 


An adjournment was had for lunch, the rest being much 
needed and thoroughly enjoyed when the club house was 
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reached. After luncheon but few moments were allowed for 
the repose of weary limbs, for the judges ordered up the first 
pair contesting for the prize of the Brace Stakes at 2:30. 


ST. ELMO v. AND GENERAL ARTHUR, 


Cast off on west side, the open fields were gone over, then 
the thick brier cover with little success. A turn was made 
eastwardly one woods, then back in northward where 
birds were found, but extremely d. Good work was 
done by both dogs. That ona crippled bird by ‘‘Cinq” backed 
elegantly by General Arthur, being especially commendable. 
Dogs taken up at 3:40. 

PRIDE OF ROBINS ISLAND AND BERKELEY Il. 


were immediately cast off and worked in a southerly direction. 
A few birds were found in the salt sedge just below_ the 
bluff on the south side, and lying between the outlet of Black 
Duck Pond and the bay. A single bird was pointed superbly 
by Pride, backed —— by Berkeley. Bird put up, shot at, 
and retrieved by Pride. A bevy soon located and flushed, 
both dogs doing well, with Berkeley away better than earlier 
in the day. The flushed bevy marked down and followed, and 
some capital work was had on the scattered birds. Dogs taken 
up at 4:10. At 4:15 the next brace was cast off. 


RUBY AND DAVE. 


Hunting along the west side northerly, birds were soon 
found. Dave having the most speed pointed first, backed gal- 
lantly by the bitch. The birds rose wild, were shot at and 
missed. A single one marked down and followed. Ruby 
pointed, Dave roaded past her, getting scent himself. Quail 
flushed, shot at and killed. Ruby ordered “‘to fetch,” made a 
mess of both bird and retrieving. Ordered up immediately. 


DOCTOR AND ST. IVES. 


Still on West Bluff hunting northwardly and through the 
worst cover for dogs and men on the whole island. Thick bay- 
berry bushes, high blackberry canes with running vines and 
“bitter sweet” matting all together. Dogs cast off at 4:40 with 
evening shadows coming on apace. Hunting toward the edge 
of bluff, it was scant ten minutes before dogs were missed, 
tirst one then the other, and no amount of calling whether by 
whistle or voice brought them. Fifteen minutes grace was 
allowed when they not turning up, the next and last brace, 


DON AND ROMEO, 


were cast off at 4:45. The ‘quality of each was well known, so 
that little was there to observe, save their running as a brace. 
This was more than fair, Don of the two being the faster. At 
the buckwheat stubble lying between the clay pits and the 
big thicket, Don nosed the scent. Roading eS ly, he soon 
got on his birds. backed in the best 7 by old Romeo. Bird 
was flushed and dog ordered on. e soon got another point 
and was again most handsomely backed by the older dog. It was 
now so dark the dogs were ordered up and running finished. 


SUMMARY—BRACE STAKES. 
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*No opportunity 


Thus ended the Robins Island Trials of 1884. An unqualified 
success in everything. The only marring occurrence was the 
unfortuuate fetting away from command of Doctor and St. 


Ives. One of those annoying events for which thereis no com- 
pensation. A chance lost which cannot be afterward recom- 
pensed. The owner had the hearty sympathy of all, judges, 
members and spectators. As they are a good brace when 
working together, there is but little doubt that they would 
have worked well to the front before the finish. 








THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


' {HE sixth annual meeting of the Eastern Field Trials Club 
commenced at High Point, N. C., on Thursday, the 13th, 
with the Members’ Stake, which was run before the advertised 
time of the regular meeting in order to expedite matters. We 
ave last week a full account of the running. On Monday, 
e 18th, the All-Aged Pointer Stake was commenced, with 
sixteen starters out of the twenty nominations. The Mem- 
bers’ Stake had been run on the grounds preserved by the 
club, and birds were not found nearly so plenty as last year, 
except in a few localities. We cannot account for their 
scarcity, unless they were shot or copes last winter, as 
birds are very abundant all around High Point, and capital 
shooting could be found in every direction. Good ground, 
that was well stocked with birds, was found five or six miles 
east of the town, and the owners kindly consenting that the 
club should use the grounds, the trials were commenced there. 
We found birds reasonably plenty, and the country much 
more favorable for running the trials than that formerly used. 
Owing to the extremely hot and dry weather the running 
in the pointer stake was not equal to that of last year. After 
the finish of the pointer stake we were favored with a day’s 
rain, and the work was of a better character. The judging 
all through was the most satisfactory that we have ever seen, 
and with one or two exceptions we heard none of the usual 


m , 
Cn the evening of the 17th Mr. W. T. Mitchell handed to the 
secretary of the club the following protest: ‘I hereby protest 
the entry of Bridgeport, as he was hunted south of the R. and 
D. Railroad, in violation of the club rules.” 
““(Signed) W. T. MITCHELL.” 

The committee immediately convened and called upon Mr. 
Mitchell for his proofs. Being first interrogated as to whom 
he represented in offering the protest, he said that he did soin 
behalf of Messrs. J. C. Hi s, Chas. Heath and Chas. J. 
Osborne. Mr. Heath being present was asked as to whether 
he authorized action of the trainer, and said he did. Testi- 
mony pro and con was then taken, and the committee unani- 
mously agreed that Mr. Mitchell was mistaken in his charge 
and refused to entertain the protest. 


ALL-AGED POINTER STAKES. 


JIM AND TAMMANY. 


This was the first brace in the Pointer Stake. Jim, owned 
by Mr. James: P. Swain, and handled by Mr. Alonzo Kolb, of 
osteo N. Y., isa medium-sized lemon and white dog, said 
to be a good fielder, but like many others, he did not know 
what to make of the crowd, and did not show up to advan- 

He meves well, and occasionally went for a short dis- 
tance at a fair rate of speed. Tammany is a nice up-headed 
dog, a little above the medium size. mete | of bone, 
cmt shows lots of quality. He is a little _ behind, but may 
fill out when mature. He is owned by Mr, F. R. Hitchoock, 
and was handled by Mr. John White, of Bridgeport, Coun. He 
had but a trifle the best of Jim in s , but was much more 
stylish, They were cast off in ale stubble field at 8;50 





and worked through to the lower side, and then we turned 
a hill, when one of the tators walked into a bevy, 

of them rose and settled in a thicket. Both dogs vhal- 
enged and roaded where the birds had been, and Jim flushed 
a brace that he should have pointed. Working out the thicket, 
Tammany half pointed, and Jim came up in front of him and 
put up the bird. After a turn through the thicket, Tammany 
made a beautiful point, and Jim was brought up to back, but 
he went on and stole the point instead, and then — in 
and put up the bird and broke shot when White fired, but at 
oncé dropped to order. They were then ordered up, and the 
heat was awarded to Tammany at 9:22. Down thirty-two 
minutes. This was a very unsatisfactory heat. 


DRAKE AND LALLA ROOKH. 


Both of these - ran last year. Drake has greatly im- 

roved in form, and went at a better rate of speed. He was 
Sewn fine and we thought him a bit stale from overwork. 
He went well, however, and rana good race. He was handled 
by Mr. Philip Thurtle. Lalla Rookh was looking well, and 
went at a clipping gait, ranging wide and well; but she was all 
off in nose and could not locate her birds nearly so well as 
Drake, whose nose appeared to be first-class. She was handled 
by Mr. Luke White. ey were put down in the stubble and 
worked down to a branch, where Rookh, after a wide cast. 
swung back and challenged, and commenced working up the 
trail of a bevy. Drake caught the scent on the right, and 
roading too close flushed a bird, and the bevy then got up. He 
partly dropped to wing, and Rookh backed him nicely. We 
then followed the bi into some woods, where one flushed 
behind Rookh, and as she dropped to wing she caught scent of 
another and pointed. The bird flushed itself as we stood 
looking at her, and White missed it. Drake then half- 
— but moved on a step and one got up near her. 

rake then made a point, and Rookh backed him 
very gracefuly. He soon moved on, and then both 
challenged where some birds bad been flushed from. 
Turning back, Drake made a nice point to a running bird, and 
Rookh backed him in good style. He then roaded very nicely 
and located his bird, which Thurtle flushed to order and 
killed, and Drake retrieved well. Meantime Rookh scored a 
flush. We then beat outa patch of sedge, where Drake got 
in a beautiful point, which Rookh at once honored. The bird 
flushed as the handlers came up, and Thurtle stopped it very 
neatly. One then got up near Rookh, and White cut loose 
and scored a miss. kh was then sent to retrieve the bird 
shot by Thurtle, but it had run away and was not found, 
—- both dogs tried for it. Then at the edge of the 
woods Drake pointed and Rookh backed him. He then drew 
on and again pointed, but no bird was found. We then took 

uite aturn up tothe head of a ravine, when a large bevy 
flushed wild ahead of us and settled in the ravine low us, 
The dogs were taken around to get the wind, and then worked 
toward them; but before they were found White walked them 
up, and they went into a pine thicket, where Drake made a 
point with his tail straight down, and Rookh backed him 
with her tail in the air. Thurtle flushed the bird to order, 
but did not shoot. They were then ordered up and the heat 
was awarded to Drake. Down fifty-two minutes. This was 
a good heat, Drake doing some excellent work. 


LUCIA AND JOY. 


These dogs ran a heat that was only remarkable for the in- 
ferior wer of the work performed. Lucia was handled by 
Mr. E. H. Haight, but he did not succeed in getting any better 
work out of her than she did in the Members’ Stake, although 
she ranged wider. She has the reputation of doing good work 
but appeared to be all off in nose. Joy, handled by her owner, 
also is said to be a very fine performer, but the crowd was too 
much for her, and she did not let out. Lucia cut out all the 
work and flushed right and left. ‘They were finally ordered 
up to go down again if,in the opinion of the judges, they 
stood a chance to win a place. Down one hour and two 
minutes, 

BANG BANG AND SCOUT. 


These dogs ran together last year when Dobe won after 
a close heat. He was handled by Mr. Luke White, and came 
out in better form than he showed last year. He has improved 
in speed and dash, and ran a good race. Scout has also greatly 
improved, and clearly had the best of his competitor except 
in style. He was handled by Mr. Haight. They were cast off 
in some sedge, both moving well, Bang Bang in an easy race- 
ful way that is very taking; and Scout with a long, low stride, 
that took him over a lot of ground. Working into a thicket, 
Bang made astylish point, and White went in to flush; but 
the bird had run, and Bang moved on, and as White followed 
he flushed and killed a bird which may have been the one that 
Bang had pointed, although it was a little to one side of the 
place. Bang retrieved it nicely. We then took quite a turn 
without result except that both dogs challenged and pointed 
two or three times, but soon went on. We then swung round 
to a likely-looking thicket, where Bang got in a capital point 
toa bevy, which White flushed to order and missed. iz 
was a trifle unsteady, but at once dropped to order. Bang 
then pointed in some thick briers, but was not seen until White 
walked up the birds. Of course he got no credit for this, as 
the judges could not see him. We then went into some pines 
after a brace of birds, but White walked them up. Working 
up a run, Scout. made a point, and the bird flushed behind him 
as his handler came up; he then went on and again pointed. 

just as he was steadied by Haight, who flushed and killed 
the bird, Scout retrieving it nicely. A little further on 
Scout struck scent and et Ban intended 
to back him, but just as he straightened he caught scent and 

pointed instead. The birds were in some wicked Jooking briers, 

and as both dogs drew in they passed along the edge by the 
birds, but swung round and went into the briers, both point- 
ing at nearly the same instant, with Scout a half length in 
front. Bang took a step and then Scout did the same, and 
as the handlers also moved, the bird got up and Scout was 
a trifle unsteady, but at once dropped to order. We then 
turned back and Scout made a point, but no bird was found. 
He then went on and struck the scent, but roaded too close 
and scored a flush and took a jump or two, but stopped to 
order. Then in the thicket Bang pointed, and two birds 
flushed as handlers and judges came up. Both dogs and their 
handlers then went into the thicket and some birds got up, 
but we could not see whether they were flushed by the dogs 
or handlers; both dogs were standing still when the judges 
came up. Scout then got in a good point, which Bang backed 
in a stylish manner, Haight flushing the bird to order. They 
were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Scout at 
12:56. Down one hour and twenty-three minutes. We then 
went to lunch. 

RUE AND LUCK’S BABY 


were the next brace, Rue being handled by T. M. Aldrich and 
Luck’s Baby by R. T. Vandevort. They were cast off in a 
sedge field at 1:45. Luck’s Baby is a liver and white sexes 
and this is her first experience in field trial work. She went 
off at a good pace and outspeeded Rue, but she lacks experi- 
ence and did we in the heat. They were worked down 
a drain in some stubble, which was drawn blank. We then 
swung around the hill, when Rue pointed a bevy in some 
pines. The birds were flushed to order and Aldrich killed 
one, which was promptly retrieved by Rue. We then went 
on Over the hill, where by pointed false. Moving on, both 
dogs challenged, but moved on. We then swung round the 


bili and Rue pointed a single bird. Going on down the branch 
Baby = and was backed by Rue, but discovering her 
error she moved on. Soon after Rue pointed in some thick 


bushes, Wethen swung round the hill to where some birds 
had heen. marked down, where Rue inashort time scored 
three flushes, We wont on through the woods, where a ae 
bevy was flushed by the spectators, The dogs were sent 
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to order flushed and scored a kill, but the bird fell across a | Princess Helen at 5:07. Down thirty minutes. This was the 

ditch, and was not retrieved. Swinging round in the toe Di | last heat in the first series, Flash having a bye. Following is 

scored a flush and Bridgeport soon followed suit, and at once | a summary: 

. ited oe Dene — as = = — up. We First Series. 

en crossed a branc a knoll, where geport ran up one le : 

and Di soon followed suit and dropped to wing. = ol oh foe Ba B beat Ties up. 

went toward her, and backed or pointed, we could not| Qladstone’s Boy beat Nellie Fi 

tell which, as several more flushed as the handlers/ Dr, Duer beat Rebel Wind’em. 

came up, and Tallman killed one that Bridgeport retrieved | Diana II. beat Bridgeport. 

fairly well. After beating out the ground and flushing two| Paul Gladstone beat Dashing Rover. 

or three birds, we crossed a brook after some that had been| foreman beat Pixie, 

marked down. Mitchell flusbed a bird, which he winged, and| ilford beat Plantagenet. 

it fell just in front of Bridgeport, who broke in and retrieved} fi)ly Flint beat St. Elmo IV. 

it. The bird was then thrown and Di retrieved it well. We| princess Helen beat Sam Dick 

then went over the hill, but Bridgeport had become unsteady, | lash, a bye. . 

and went back and ran up a bird near the edge of the woods, Second Series. 

and Tallman had some trouble to get him steady. The judges ; 

were out of sight when this occurred, and it was not scored BELLE OF THE BALL AND GLADSTONE'S BOY 

against him. Di then pointed one ina fallen treetop, and | were put down in a field near town at 8:05. The field was 

Bridgeport backed her nicely. Mitchell, to order, flushed the | drawn blank, and we worked intoan atisieing piece of woods 

bird. We then recrossed the brook to a thicket, where Di got | where Gladstone Boy pointed a bevy. Belle refused to back 

in another good point, which Bridgeport at once honored. The | and flushed the birds, one of which was killed by Tucker 

bird flushed as the judges came up, and they ordered up the | and nicely retrieved by Glad. are into an as field 

dogs, and awarded the heat to Diana II. at 1:03. Down fifty- | Glad pointed a bevy and was backed by Belle. Mitchell shot 

four minutes. We then went to lunch. and killed a bird which Bell retrieved. Glad then pointed 

false and was backed by Belle. Working on into the woods 
DASHING ROVER AND PAUL GLADSTONE Belle pointed a large bevy which were shot at and missed by 

were the next brace. Both have run in public before. Dash- | Mitchell. Ordered on Belle again pointed and was backed by 

ing Rover ran at High Point two years ago and Paul Gladstone | Glad, but they were not under judgment, and she was not 

at Grand Junction last year. Rover was handled by Mitchell | credited with the point. Belle soon after scored a false point. 

and Paul by Tucker. They were cast off in a stubble field at | We then swung round out of the woods into a tield of sedge 

1;38, and worked up a ravine. Both were fast and moved | and pines where Glad pointed a large bevy. They were then 





ous, and knew almost not about him. Smut II., who ran 
fast year. was handled by T. M. Aldrich. She is said to be a 
capital fielder, but in this heat Rex broke her heart by his con- 
duct and she had no chance at the birds. Rex started off as fast 
as he could go, and had lots offun. He did no hun but just 
ran wild. starting a hare, he went for him, but did not in- 
crease his speed, for the reason that he was already at his best 
He ram’ by the hare, we thought ; at all events, he lost 
pim, and then he sailed over the lots for whatever might 
turn up. He ran into a bevy of birds, but did not appear to 
know what they were, as he did not pay them much atten- 
tion; but when he got in the woods, where they settled, he 
went for va ve a = — wer dha hs capdared “en 
Haight repo one point, and sai t he ap ve 
a good nose. Should this pers to be the case, and he receives 
proper handling, he would make it very interesting for some 
of the cracks, as he appears to have lots of endurance. Work- 
ing over a hill toward a bevy that had been flushed and 
marked down, Rex put up several of them, and finally one 
rose in front of Smut and her handler, and they were ordered 
up, to go down again if in the opinion of the judges either 
had a chance to win. Down fifty-three minutes. 
re the last NELLIE II. AND GLADSTONE’S BOY. 
a for first, Nellie is a good-looking blue belton, with a very nice, level 
ge number way of going. She is also quite stylish on points. She was 
bre having handled by Tallman. Gladstone’s Boy, handled by Mr. Charles 
¥ his con- Tucker, of Stanton, Tenn., is a big dog, with lots of speed and 
eae was style, and will undoubtedly make a clinker if nothing befalls 
eld into a him. They were cast off in a field of sedge at 9:35, and worked 
» and the down toward a branch. Both dogs went at a good rate of 
speed. Nellie goes level, and has a way of looking over the 







a 
r the hill, likely pl i ” 7 : , 
; y places that shows that she has hunting sense. Glad-| well. Paul is a very graceful, easy-moving dog, and quite | ordered up and the heat was awarded to Gladstone’s Boy at 
= — stone’s Boy also has lots of sense, and, except that he runs 4 | stylish when on game. Rover also has styleand speed. After | 9:10. Down one hour and five minutes. - 
e hill toa bit heavy, is a capital moving dog. After a turn in the open, | beating out some likely looking places we turned back to a 
.ve gone they were worked back to where the last brace were taken | piece of stubble between some woods, where Paul took the BE DUS AND BARA I. 
b of the up. Two or three birds were flushed there, and we thought | right hand side and Rover the left, where he soon found a| This brace were then called and cast off in a sedge field at 
© pointed that Glad should have pointed one that flushed up wind but a | pey y which he pointed in good style. Mitchell, to order, put | 9:15, where Dr. Duer scored a false point. Working into the 
ke again short distance from him. We then beat out some likely look- | yp the bevy, but had no shells in his gun. Part of them set- | woods, Dr. Duer again false pomted and was backed by Diana. 
o branch ing ground without result, until we came toa knoll, where Glad | tled close by, and Rover soon had one fast. Paul took a few | Ordered on, Dr. Duer pointed a bevy, which were flushed to 
es, Drake ran into a bevy and flushed them. Following them steps and also pointed. A bird then got up, and then they all rose, | order and one killed by Capt. McMurdo and retrieved by Dr. 
i up and up, Nellie made a nice point and was handsomely | Mitchell missing three times in succession. Paul then pointed | Duer. Then the Doctor scored two false points and Diana 
lown one backed by Glad. | Tallman, to order, put up the bird, | where one had flown from and Rover refused to back. A little | pointed a single. We then passed out into the open field, 
but did not shoot. Ona then got up near Glad, | further on one went from under the fence just as Paul made | where Diana pointed a bevy, which were flushed to order and 
and a little further on he made a point to a single, which | game; he then pointed and drew on. Rover then put up one | two killed by Mitchell. Diana then scored a false point. We 
flushed itself a moment later. He held his position, allhough | and Paul followed suit, and then another one got up near | next worked on across the field, down the hill into a sedge 
by Drake he was not quite rigid, and Nellie was called up to back, which | Rover. Paul then made a nice point at the edge of some | field, weere Diana pointed. Dr. Duer, being some distance to 
handlers she did indifferently. They were then sent on, and one got | woods and Rover instantly stopped and backed him. Tucker, the left, should have been worked around and scored a back, 
'&S so de- up near Nellie, and a little further on she flushed one and | to order, flushed the bird and missed it. One then got up near | which he could have easily done. Capt. McMurdo, however, 
dropped, and several more then got 7 in front of her. Then | Rover, and Mitchell cut loose at it but the bird went on, hard | sent him on down wind, and he ran into the birds and he 
in scme pines, she got a good point, Glad backing her in good | hit. Mitchell then flushed one which he killed, and Rover | scored a bad flush. Moving down to the branch where the 
style. Tallman flushed the bird to order, and as we went on, | retrieved it nicely. We then turned back and Rover scored a | birds had been marked down, Diana soon pointed a bird and 
the rest of the bevy got up singly all around us. Each then | false point, and soon after, in a cornfield, he flushed a bevy | was backed by Dr. Duer. They were then ordered up at 10:15 
— where birds had flown from. We then went ee that settled in some sedge on top of a knoll, where Paul made | and the heat was awarded to Diana II. Down one hour. 
logs occasionally challenging and pointing. Finally Nellie | g nice point to a bird which flushed as his handler came up. PAUL GLADSTONE AND FOREMAN 
made a point in a thicket, but soon went on, and the bird got | He soon had another one which Tucker, to order, killed and ; / 
up at the edge below her. A little further on Nellie dropped | Paul retrieved it very well. We then went down to the creek | Were next called, and cast off in a sedge field at 10:20. Both 
on point toa 7 and Glad backed her in good style. One| where several flushed wild, but Paul pinned one of them in —. _—_ - ~~ * —— _ ; tn penn oo a4 toa 
bird flushed as Tallman came up, but Nellie held her point | fine style. It was flushed to order and they were ordered up | Parl Bat Wee SOGuee ye birds were flushed hebind bi ——- 
staunchly, and he, to ordef, & up the rest and missed. | and the heat was awarded to Paul Gladstone at 2:33. Down | fe ee eo oe nee ne ese renoe. where Paul cee 
This was very good work. Following after them, Glad | fifty-five minutes. Seeded mes. Sica = a a hae ee — noes Se 
ran into @ fresh bevy and flushed them, and ‘as, he FOREMAN AND PIXIE. Farther down the bench Peal false palsted and seum after 
an i ae 2 hill Glad 4 ot i a an halos int "'- a oe Foreman is well-known to our readers; he was in good form | ward Foreman scored a false point. A little further on Paul 
be Nellie backin hime fairl ae Theker: to oa and got in his work in short order. He was handled by Tall- | flushed a single bird, and soon after be scored a false point. 
flashed the bird and killed one Y eh Glad retrieved in very | ™80-_ Pixie is a nice little bitch, with a fair amount of speed, | We then worked over a good bit of ground, when Foreman 
ood style. He then went back to where the birds had a and considerable style; she also moves light and easy. They | pointed a bevy which were flushed to order, and one killed by 
§ ate the trail of a bird that had run away, and voaded were put down in a field of weeds, and worked down across | Tallman and retrieved by Foreman. Moving into the woods. 
it out in capital style. Tucker flushed the bird’ and scored | 2 branch, where Foreman made a point to part of a bevy, | Paul pointed a single bird. Soon afterward he scored. another 
smother kit amd Hollie retrieved is in good form. This was a | Which flushed wild as we came up, and then the rest got up. | point, and a little further on Foreman scored a_nice 
very good piece of work for Glad. We then worked down to | Following them into some woods, Pixie made a false point, | point. We then worked over a large field without 
a boaoch ane each scored a flush Nellie sto: ped to win and was backed by Foreman. A little further on Foreman finding birds, and the dogs were ordered up and put down 
and at once dropped on point, Glad backing her Tallman, te | made a nice point, which Pixie honored, but was not quite |in another field. Down in a ravine, Foreman pointed a I. 
1d the aaa chen the eaed, Tide Cavin tae grass and as wemoved | Tigid. We then went on, and one got up near Pixie, and one | bevy in a thicket, but the birds flushed wild. Passing over a i 
a= ee ‘ae more sot & Glad then got in a long point to | °F two near Foreman, and soon after another one. These | fence into a field of stubble, Paul pointed a bevy and was i 
aamriot tha ba hich Tucker to ie ut u eNe ane birds were wild and would not lie. We then crossed to some | nicely backed by Foreman. The birds were flushed to order 
Or to teenak tee nde Regt aces Fiushed one, | Woods, where Pixie made a nice point to a single, that | by Tucker and one killed, and it was retrieved by Paul. We 
and soon after Glad pointed, and then roaded up the bird. | Mitchell, to order, flushed and missed, and Pixie was a trifle | now crossed a fence into the pines, where the birds had been 
Setter Then at the edge Nellie challenged, but the bird . before | Unsteady. Meantime Foreman got ina nice point, and Tall-| marked down, when Paul was lost for some time, but was 
0 put she located if This ound was hunted too fast, and the dogs | 2, to order, put up the bird, but did notshoot. A bird was | found on a point; but the bird had gone. In the meantime 
me in had no chance as the birds had not lain lon enou h to oe then thrown, and Foreman retrieved it well after some little Foreman worked on through the pines and scored three nice 
t and out much scent. The judges then compared notes and | Search. The judges then compared notes, and awarded the | points. Moving oa, both dogs, after some nice roading, pointed 
done awarded the heat to Glaistone’s Boy at P 1:30. Down one | 2¢t to Foreman at 2:57. a bevy, and then, after beating over considerable ground, they } 
a hour and fifty-five minutes. This was a very good heat. TILFORD AND PLANTAGENET aaa 7 = = eon aan oan = comm 
have DR. DUER AND REBEL WIND'EM. were the next brace. Tilford is a nice little dog, and makes | tators ad sas down. SThe phon ae welhed tab ieee | 
as a This brace were at once put down in a sedge field. Dr. Duer | Quite a stylish point. He is not fast and has not had much | where both pointed. Paul then scored a false point, and soon 
xr the ran here last year. He has improved and ran a rattling good experience. He was handled by Haight. Plantagenet ran at | afterward Foreman pointed asingle bird, which was killed 
were heat. He was handled by Captain McMurdo. Rebel Wind’em, | the trials on Robins Island three years ago, and is well known | py Tallman. They were then ordered up, and the heat was 
step handled by Mitchell, has rather an ordinary head, but other- | to our readers, he has lost some of his speed, but still retains | awarded to Foreman at 1:30. Down two hours and thirty 
arly wise he is well formed and has considerable style. He was | bis magnificent style and easy way of going. We beat out | minutes, 
1d in worked all the morning to get the wire edge off, and in conse- outs = a fal ag pe z e ym TILFORD AND BILLY FLINT. 
‘ i ni : : to , f 
vard quence was stale and did not show at his best. He is very fast =" peghene be gpg es bag ~ cae _— Bere Bo aoe “oe This brace was cast off in stubble at 1:35, and Tilford soon i 
scored a false point, and was nicely backed by Billy. . Very 


‘the and his handler thought he would do better if worked down. 
We conversed with gentlemen who shot over him the next 
day, and they pronounced him a wonderful performer. Both 
started off at a clipping gait, Rebel having a little the advan- 
led tige in speed. Working acrossa branch, Rebel pointed at 
the edge of some woods, probably where a bird had flown 
from. We then beatup the branch to where some birds had 
been seen. Dr. Duer ran up toa plum thicket and flushed a 


again froze. Tallman went ahead but did not find the : : 
birds which had run down wind a few feet, and Tilford | $000 Tilford again scored a false point, and was oe 
happened that way and getting the scent made a very | Billy. A little further on Tilford flushed a single bird. e 
retty point to the bevy, whicn Haight flushed to order, | 20W beat over considerable ground when Billy pointed on the 
Pitting one and crippling another. Tilford retrieved the | Side of a ditch in thick briers and alders. The birds were 
dead bird nicely and Plantagenet captured the cripple | flushed on the opposite side of the ditch, and marked down, 
and brought it in good form. We then crossed a fence be ee oa into. ~~ when ane tonnage 4 
i i j ; ird an y scored a point. They were now ordered up, an 
— aropped Mot PE nate Play Mahae pedisonr ¢ Regpener the heat was awarded to Billy Flint at 2:40. Down one hour 
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Ke. ingle bird. He then pointed the rest of the bevy, which were 
the fluched to order. Deo then turned along Se a few | flushed to order. e then turned back, and crossed the creek ; 
Jed yards, and found another large bev which he also| and went down to where the birds settled. Tilford half and five minutes. 5 é 
ind pointed. Capt. McMurdo to order put up the birds, but did not | pointed on the bank, but moved on, and Plantagenet came up PRINCESS HELEN AND FLASH 
f. shoot. There were lots of birds here. Indeed after the rain | and pointed, but broke his point, and oe out, was going | were cast off at 2:45, and worked over a hill into a stubble 
1e we found more birds than we did last year, and we are: con- | round the birds, which were just below the bank in some tall | field, where Princess Helen, after a nice bit of roading, found 
ell, vinced that our estimate of the birds, which was made before | grass, but Taliman called him back and sent him on. He | and pointed a bevy and was backed by Flash. Going i = a 
ut the rain, was erroneous, and that all the birds necessary to made a jump down the bank right among them, and they | branch Helen pointed for a moment, but her handler walked 
led run the trials were to be found, Following the last bevy into | went in every direction, Tallman killing one. Both then | in front of her, when she broke her point and he put up the 
ad some pines, Rebel made a nice point, and a second later Doc pointed where the birds had been. We then crossed a road, | bird. We now swung round the hill, when, in a stubble field, 
xt also pointed a single, that flushed as his handler came up. | Where Tilford made a point, and Plantagenet backed him | Flash — a coy and Helen backed to order. The birds 
ras } Mitchell to order then flushed the bird in front of Rebel and pune for an instant and then went on and stole the point, | were flushed, and Mitchell killed two, which were retrieved 
Jr- hit it, but it went on. Doc then scored a flush and Rebel fol- | but soon moved on and was a little unsteady, but dropped to by Flash in handsome style. Moving on into the woods Helen 
en lowed suit, and a moment later he put up another one. Doc order. The judges then consulted, and they were ordered up, | scored a false point and was backed by Flash. (Ordered on 
d. then mado a gamy point to a single, that flushed as we and the heat was awarded to Tilford at 4:18. Down one hour | Flash scored two points in rapid succession. A bird was killed 
ed came up. Rebel then pointed, but soon went on and again and twelve minutes. Plantagenet has been in Tallman’s | and Helen, to order, retrieved it. We then worked over into 
all pointed, but nothing was found. Doc then made a_ point, hands. but a short time, and was not under control. He does | a piece of pine, where Flash soon scored two points. They 
ip and Rebel, a little behind him, also pointed the same bird, | Dot appear to have been well handled. were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Flash at 
nt. which Mitchell flushed and killed, and Rebel retrieved a BILLY FLINT AND ST. ELMO IV 8:40. Down fifty-tive minutes. This finished the second series 
d- winged bird very well, flushing one while in search of it. Both os ; ; with the following result: : 
0 Doc then made a capital point, but went on a few steps and | Were the next brace. Both have run in the Eastern Trials be- Second Series. 
of located his bird in grand style. Capt. McMurdo, to order. fore. We expected great ae St. Elmo after his grand Glads 1s Boy beat Belle of the Ball 
n flushed the bird. Rebel then made a point, and a. bird was | performance last year, but he no nose and could not smell ladstone’s Bo eos ne ; 
h heard to fly as we came up. The judges consulted and again | them, and after a shortheat of eighteen minutes, during which Diana II. beat Dr. Duer. 
y, P. oe * ag: bi Bill ho had ; ‘ Foreman beat Paul Gladstone. 

y sent them in. Doc.soon made a nice. point, and was hand- | flushes were the rule, Billy, who had a couple of points to his ‘lv Flint beat Tilford 
if somely backed by Rebel. As the judges came up,-lots of | credit, was declared the winner. Billy was handled by| Billy Plint beat Titond 
K birds got up all around us. Doc was steady, but Hebel was | Mitchell and St. Elmo by Haight. lash boat Princess Stele. ; 

inclined to be # little shaky. They were then ordered up, SAM DICK AND PRINCESS HELEN. Third Series. 


This was the last brace in the first series. Sam, handled by GLADSTONE’S BOY AND DIANA lI. 
Mitchell, is a fair looking animal, and said to do good work, | were cast off in a stubble field at 3:45 and worked down into a 
but Helen had the legs of him, and did not give him much | ravine, where Gladstone’s Boy pointed a bevy. The birds were 
chance. She ran in t Members’ Stakes, but not | flushed to order, and one killed by Treher and retrieved by 
being accustomed to her handler, she did not then show | Glad. Diana had drop on a point some distance to the rear 
at her best. She was handled by John E. Lewis. ‘She | and right of Glad, in the trail of the same bevy. Moving on 
was the first to find, and made a very stylish point to a bevy, | Glad. flushed a single bird. A little later Diana, as she crossed 
which fiushed as Lewis came up. Following them up Helen | the creek, pointed and was backed by Glad., both standing in 
got in another up-headed point, and drew up to a single bird | the water. Diana moved on up the bank and road for some 
and established her point in beautiful style. Lewis, to order, | distance, but Mitchell, being in front of her, flushed the bird, 
flushed the bird and killed it, and Helen retrieved it. nicely. | and lost a aoe point. We then worked on up into the pines, 
Sam then flushed one, and soon after another one fet up near } where Glad. pointed. Further on both dogs scored a point on 
him. We then crossed a branch toa knoll, where Helen made | a single bird. We then swung hack over hill when a large bevy 
@gamy point to #single bird that flushed as Lewis came up. | was flushed, and marked down in the branch. anil we worked 
Sam backed her nicely, but was a little unsteady to wing. | on down to them. Here Diana in ap succession scored. -- 
They were then orderva up, and the heat was awarded to! three points, backed each time by G. They were thep 


and the heat was awarded to Dr. Duer at 12 0’clock. Down 
f thirty-five minutes. This was a short heat, but birds were 
’ plenty and the work was of a high order. Dr. Duer appeared 
to be at home in the woods, while Rebel evidently was more 
| accustomed to the open fields. ite 
DIANA II. AND BRIDGEPORT sd 
; were the next brace. - They were cast off in some where 
Diana moved much better than when running in the Members’ 
| Stake. She was handled by Mitchell. Bridgeport, handled by 
Tallman, is a good-looking dog above the medium size. He 
_™moves well, and will with good handling make a. good one. 
After a spin in the open they were.taken into the pines, .where 
Bridgeport ran up one, .and soon -after he made.a very stylish 
point, which Di honored as her handler steadied her,- Tall- 
man to order put up the bird which he missed. Di then nailed 
one in good style, and Bridgeport backed her nicely, Mitchell 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ordered up, and the heat awarded to Diana II. at 4:25. Down 
forty minutes. ; 





FOREMAN AND FLASH 









Working through tae pines, Foreman scored a talse. point, 
and was backed by Flash. Ordered on, Foreman pointed a 
single bird, which was flushed to order and killed by Tallman 
and retrieved by Foreman. Flash then flushed a bird and 
broke in, but —— to order. Ordered on, he again flushed. 
They were then taken up, and the heat was awarded to Fore- 
man at 4:43. Down seventeen minutes. This finished the 
third series. Following is the summary: 


Third Series. 
Diaya II. beat Gladstone Boy. 


Foréman beat Flash. 
Billy Flint a bye. 




































































































minutes. 
PENDRAGON AND POCAHONTAS, 


public for the first time. H 


Fourth Series. 
FOREMAN AND BILLY FLINT 


were cast off at 4:45 in the pines, where Foreman pointed a 
bird, which was flushed to order. Soon after, Billy Flint 
flushed a single bird. We then turned and crossed the creek, 


Pendragon at 11:20. Down fifty-five minutes. 
DRAB AND BLUE LILLY. 


oint. Moving on up through the pines, Foreman pointed a 
arge bevy on the edge of a pine thicket. They were then 
ordered up, and the heat was awarded to Foreman at 5:15 
Down thirty minutes. There were now but twoin for first 
place, and we returned to town. 


Final Tie for First Prize. 
FOREMAN AND DIANA II. 


were put down at 8:35 the next morning. A large field was 
drawn blank, and near a fence Foreman pointed. Tallman 
ordered him,on over the fence,: when he cast off to the 
' right, and before he got the scent again Tallman walked up 
the birds and shot and killed one. They were ordered on, 
when Diana pointed a nice bevy and was backed by Foreman. 
The birds were flushed to order and Mitchell killed two. 
Foreman next pointed and was backed by Diana. The bird 
was shot at and killed by Tallman. Foreman soon after this 
scored a false point. Moving on down the hill, Foreman 
pointed a nice bevy on the branch. We then went up in the 
woods where Diana flushed. Passing out into the open field 
Diana scored a false point, and soon after down the hill she 
scored another one. They were then ordeied up and the heat 
was awarded to Foreman, and he was declared the winner of 
first prize, at 9:50. Down one hour and fifteen minutes. 
Final Tie for Second Prize. 

Paul Gladstone was then selected by the judges to run 
against Diana II. for second money, when it was announced 
that the handlers of the two dogs had agreed to divided hon- 
ors and second money, which ended the free for all setter 
stake. Following is a complete summary: 

First Series. 

Belle of the Ball beat Jim. 

Rex and Smut II. ordered up. 

Gladstone Boy beat Nellie II. 

Dr. Duer beat Rebel Wind’em. 

Diana II. beat Bridgeport. 

Paul Gladstone beat Dashing Rover. 

Foreman beat Pixie. 

Tilford beat Plantagenet. 

Billy Flint beat St. Elmo IV. 

Princess Helen beat Sam Dick. 

Flash a bye. 


Blue Lilly at 12:12. Down forty-seven minutes. 
GLADSTONE’S BOY AND PRINCE HAMLET. 


minutes. 
TAMMANY AND BELLE OF PIEDMONT. 


off well. Tammany was suffering 


mainedina staunch point till the rest of the bevy got up. Capt. 
Second Series. 

Gladstone's Boy beat Belle of the Ball. 

Diana IL. beat Dr. Duer. 

Foreman beat Paul Gladstone. 

Billy Flint beat Tilford. 

Flash beat Princess Helen. 


Third Series. 
Diana II. beat Gladstone’s Boy. 


Foreman beat Flash. 
Billy Flint a bye. 


birds. Moving on Belle of Piedmont flushed a ~— bird. 
Going on up the hill, Tammany pointed a single bird, 


a false point. We then moved over into the woods, where 
Belle of Piedmont flushed a bird in a patch of weeds and 
briers. She soon afterward dropped on a nice point near same 
place. Next Tammany flushed a single bird. Moving on 
Belle of Piedmont flushed a bird in the edge of the woods. 
Working on in the woods Tammany scored a point and Belle 
of Piedmont two. They were then ordered up and the heat 
awarded to Belle of Piedmont at 1:50. Down forty-two 
minutes. Following is the summary: 

Clifford beat Madstone. 

re beat Pocahontas. 

Blue Lilly beat Drab. 

Gladstone Boy beat Prince Hamlet. 

Belle of Piedmont beat Tammany. 


Second Series. 
CLIFFORD AND PENDRAGON 


were cast off at 1:53. Both worked indifferently, and we beat 
over a great dealof ground without finding game. At length in 
a field of stubble Clifford pointed, backed by Pendragon. The 
birds were flushed to order and two killed, one of oiah Clif- 
ford retrieved. We then worked on up the creek into a field 

of stubble when some birds were flushed by spectators, and 
were marked down in wood. Here Pendragon flushed a bird. 
Around into the pines, both dogs scored a false point. We 
next worked out into the stubble where Clifford pointed and 

while he was roading carefully in the trail Pendragon came 
up and flushed the bird.. They were then ordered up and heat 
ow to Clifford at 3:07. Down one hour and twelve min- 
utes. 


Fourth Series. 
Foreman beat Billy Flint. 
Diana II., a bye. 
Final Tie for First Prize. 
Foreman beat Diana II. and won first prize. 
Final Tie for Second Prize. 
Diana LI. and Paul Gladstone divided second prize. 


THE DERBY. 


The drawing for the Derby took place on Thursday evening. 
Only ten of the seventy-one nominations filled their entries. 
Of these five were setters and five pointers. They were drawn 
to run as follows: 

CLirrorD.—J. Otto Donner, New York, black, white and 
—_ English setter dog, July 22, 1883 (Emperor Fred—Fairy 

elle), 
against 


MapsTonEe.— Westminster Kennel Club, Babylon, L. I., liver 
and white pointer bitch, Aug. 24, 1883 (Tory—Moonstone). 








PENDRAGON.—T. S. Dumont, New York, black, white and 
tan English setter dog, June 11, 1883 (Count Noble—Floy), 
against 
Pocanontas.—Luke White. Bridgeport, Conn., lemon and 
white pointer bitch, Aug. 19, 1883 (Tramp—Grace). 


GLADSTONE’S BOY AND BLUE LILLY 


flushed and were mar 


Dras.—A. R. Heyward, Rock Hill, S. C., lemon and white 
pointer bitch, March 31, 1883 (Dan—Arrow), 
against 
BLvE LiLtty.—Chas. Heath, Newark, N. J., blue belton Eng- 
lish setter bitch, June 24, 1883 (Blue Drake—Gypsy Queen). 


flushed to order and killed a bird, which was retrieved by 
Lilly. On her way to get the first bird she wheeled on a beau- 
tiful point. Soon after Gladstone’s Boy pointed a single bird, 
which was flushed but not shot at, and a little later Glad- 
stone’s Boy scored a false point. Ordered on, Glad pointed 
backed by Lilly. The bird was flushed to order and retrieved 
by Glad. They were then ordered up and heat awarded to 
Gladstone’s Boy at 3:50. Down twenty minutes. 

Summary as follows: 

Clifford beat Pendragon. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Blue Lilly. 

Belle of Piedmont, a bye. 


Third Series. 
BELLE OF PIEDMONT AND CLIFFORD 


GLADSTONE’s Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn., black, 
— and tan English setter dog, Jan. 10, 1883 (Gladstone— 
Sue). 

against 

Prince HAMLET.—F. R. Hitchcock, New York, lemon and 

white pointer dog, Sept. 11, 1883 (Sensation—Lass). 





BELLE oF PrepMont.—Edward Dexter, Boston, Mass., black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, age not stated (Dashing 
i Rover—Raunee), 
; against 
TaMMANY.—F. R. Hitchcock, New York, liver and white 
pointer dog, Aug. 24, 1883 (Tory—Moonstone). 


the heat. Summary: . 
Clifford beat Belle of Piedmont. 
Gladstone’s Boy, a bye. 


Fourth Series. 
GLADSTONE’S BOY AND CLIFFORD 


were then cast off at 3:50.0n open plowed field, and worked 
across a branch into. pines, down the brush for a short dis- 


Immediately after the finish of the All-Aged Setter Stake, 
the Derby was commenced, and the first brace was put down. 


MADSTONE AND CLIFFORD, 


Madstoné is a liver and white pointer, and was handled by 
Luke White, Clifford, a black, white and tan setter dog of 
good form, was handled hy John Lewis, They were cast off 
at 10 o'clock ‘in some eontering ines, and moved off easily, 
but it was soan evident that Clifford had the advantage of his 
antagonist in speed and style. Clifford soon flushed a singla 
bird in @ few minutes, and dropped to a point on another, 







soon afterward scored a false point, and later, pointed. In a 
gully he again pointed, and was backed by Clifford. 

was flushed to order and killed by Tucker, and retrieved by 
Gladstone’s Boy, i epg the hill and across the creek, 
one of the handlers walked up a bevy, and further on in the 
pines Glad pointed a single bird, They were then ordered up 



















Gladstone’s Boy, handled by Treher, and Prince Hamlet, 
handled by Mr. White, were cast off in open field at 12:15. 
Gladstone’s Boy ran in the free for all. Prince Hamlet, a liver 
and white pointer dog, appeared in public for the first time, 
and soon showed by his gait that he was no match for Glad- 
stone’s Boy. We first worked down hill, where on the side of 
the hill, Gladstone’s Boy drew to a nice point and was indiffer- 
ently backed by Prince Hamlet. Moving on over the hill, 
Gladstone’s Boy soon secured another point on a large bevy, 
which were flushed to order, and one killed by Treher and re- 


trieved vy Gladstone’s Boy. They were then ordered up, and ‘ ‘ 
heat awarded to Gladstone’s Boy at 12:37. Down twenty-two ae "the i Stake did not i. Mr. Vandevort brought 


Tammany, who ran in the All-Aged Stake. handled by John 
White, and Belle of Piedmont, a black, white and tan setter 
bitch, who appears in public for the first time, handled by 
Capt. McMurdo, were cast off at 1:08 in stubble field. Belle of | Stream:. The managers of the New Haven Bench Show would 
Piedmont is a nice, easy-going, an bitch, and went | like very much to hear from the owners of champion dogs 

ing from a large swelling on | and exhibitors in regard to the sweepstake plan for champion 

his lip, and was evidently not himself. They were worked | classes. For instance, if an entry fee of five dollars was 

on down a ravine in a stubble field, when Belle of Piedmont, 
oing down wind, whirled on a nice point. She moved a/| ordinary entry fee of two dollars and place the remaini 

ittle, and put up a bird before her handler reached her, but re- | three dollars in the stake and add the club’s one medal. 


were cast off, at 3:10, in an open stubble, where Gladstone’s | 7 to 10 A. M. and from 4 to 6 P. 

Boy pointed a large we at the edge of the pines. The birds | corded in the archives of the exposition, and will receive 
ked down. Going into the pines Glad-| diplomas. The judges already selected are Major J. M. Tay- 

stone’s Boy flushed a single bird. He stopped to wing and was | lorand Mr. James 

backed by Blue Lilly. Ordered on Laty golaiad, | Mitchell | Chas. Lincoln, New Orleans, La. 






which was flushed and killed by Lewis, and retrieved by Clif- | and the heat and first money was awarded to Gladstone’s Boy 
ford. Ordered on, Clifford scored a false t. We then | at 4:30. Down one hour. 

worked on over the hill, where Madstone fi a large bevy. Fifth Series. 

; Very soon Clifford scored another point. The bird was flushed 
were then cast off on the branch in the pines and sedge at 4:26.| +t) order and killed by Lewis. ey were then ordered up, ; 
and the heat awarded to Clifford at 10:20. Down twenty| Blue Lilly being selected to run with Clifford for 


CLIFFORD AND BLUE LILLY. 


money, they were cast off at 4:40 in a stubble field, ang 
worked over the hill, where a large bevy was flushed by the 
judges, and marked down. We then worked the dogs op 


Pendragon, a black, white and tan setter dog, handled by | gown to the pines, where Lily pointed a single. Furt 

Mr. Tallman, and Pocahontas, a lemon and white pointer! she again coheed a ae ird, which Mitchell ee 
bitch, handled by Luke White, were cast off in sedge field at | Moving on, Lilly again pointed. The bird was flushed to 
10:25. Pendragon is a stylish, enay going dog and et order, and killed by Mitchell. Ordered on down to 

e , When properly broken, | pranch, Lilly whedon 
make a good one. He was badly handicapped by not being 4| bird, which was flushed, but not shot at. 
retriever. Pocahontas is a nice-going little bitch, but has had | ordered up, and the heat and second money awarded to Blue 
very little experience, this being her first appearance in| Lilly at 4:36. Down fifteen minutes. Summary: 
public. She showed a good nose, but refused to point, and, Blue Lilly beat Clifford. 
after several flushes by Pocahontas, and one point and back by , ace 
Pendragon, they were ordered up and the heat awarded to Sixth Series. 


and made a handsome —_ ona cane 
cy were then 


DRAB AND CLIFFORD. 


Drab having been selected to run for third place against 
Clifford, the brace were called, when the owners of the two 


Caan a . Drab, a lemon and white pointer bitch, handled by Vande- | q dt th rar 
and beat over a stubble field to some pines; Billy scored a false vort, and Blue Lilly, a blue belton setter, handled by W. T oge aunounced that Shey had ed to divide the honors 


Mitchell, were put down in a tield of stubble at 11:25. Drab 
is a nice-going bitch, decidedly the best pointer in the Derby. 
She made her début in these trials. In speed and style she was 
behind her antagonist, who is a fine, stylish mover and cuts out 
her work well.. She now appeared in public for the first time. 
They were worked over to a piece of woods, where Drab 
flushed. Further on Blue Lilly pointed a single bird. Then 
both dogs pointed in some brush. We then swung around the 
field, when Drab began to warm up and got the legs on Blue 
Lilly. Some birds were seen to rise out of tall weeds, and 
upon coming up Drab was found on a point. Working down 
to where the birds were marked down, Blue Lilly pointed. 
Moving on she again scored a point, backed by Drab. A bird 
was now thrown into weeds and was neatly retrieved by Blue 
Lilly, and they were then ordered up and the heat awarded to 


and money between Clifford and Drab, and this ended the 
heat and the Eastern Field Trials for 1884. 

SUMMARY. 

First Series, 


Clifford beat Madstone. 

Pendragon beat Pocahontas. 

Blue Lilly beat Drab. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Prince Hamlet. 
Belle of Piedmont beat Tammany. 


Second Series. 


Clifford beat Pendragon. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Blue Lilly. 
Belle of Piedmont a bye. 


Third Series. 


Clifford beat Belle of Piedmont. 
Gladstone’s Boy a bye. 


Fourth Series. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Clifford and won first money. 
Second Money. 

Blue Lilly beat Clifford and won second money. 
Third Money. 

Drab and Clifford divided. 
































THE CHAMPION STAKE. 


e intention of starting him should there be 
enough entries to fill the stake; but a few days previous to 
the trials he sprained his shoulder, and of course could not 
run. 


SWEEPSTAKE CHAMPION PRIZES.—Editor Forest and 


charged for champion dogs, the club would take from this the 


In case there was only one entry in the class the three dollars 


McMurdo shot and killed one, which she retrieved nicely. We | would be refunded and the m given, provided, of course, 
then swung round over the hill to where birds had been marked | that the award was not withheld for want of merit. The 
down when both dogs, working in a ditch, flushed several | amount of money won by the successful exhibitor would of 


necessity be small from the low entry fee, but it would at 


which | least help toward ors the costs of transportation.—Eb. 
was shot at and missed. Ordered on, Belle of Piedmont scored > a. Ses C, 


S. PorTEr, Secretary 








DISTEMPER.—Editor Forest and Stream: My Ecli 
puppy Ben Nevis, that won first and twospecials in open class 
of collies at the National Breeders’ dog show, was taken sick 
with distemper soon after his return home. The remedy that 
was highly recommended to me, and which has carried my 
dog through safely, and left him none the worse for his sick- 
ness, is known as ‘“‘Jester’s relief.” I gave a teaspoonful twice 
a wy it seemed to have an excellent effect upon the bowels 
and kidneys, thus carrying off the poison from the system. I 
also gave eight grains of quinine a day for several days, and 
during the second week a tablespoonful of cod liver oi daily. 
His appetite kept good. I fed him on bread soaked in beef 
soup, mush and Mnific or any kind of soft food, with some lean 
chopped raw beef. He is now looking as well as ever.—J. D. 
SHOTWELL (Rahway, N. J.). 


BULL-TERRIER IMPORTATION.—Mr. T. R. Varick, of 
Cambridge, has recently imported the bull-terrier dog Dutch, 
Jr., bred by Mr. Frederick Hinks, of Birmingham, land. 
Dutch, Jr., was whelped in August, 1883, and is b itch 
(Old Victor—champion Countess) out of Nell (Young Spring— 
Old Rose). Mr. Hinks, in writing of the dog, speaks of him in 
ve . terms, and regards him as a most promising ani- 
- cs e arrived Nov. 21 last by Inman line steamer City of 
ester. 


NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW.—Arrangements have been 
made for excellent care of dogs at the New Orleans dog show, 
Jan, 10 to 18, 1885. The do ~_ be exercised every day from 

. The prize winners will be re- 


ortimer. The superintendent’s address, 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


A.C. J., Mechanicville, N. Y.—A week ago I went ducking and my 
setter bitch fot = and cold, owing to rough weather and rain. 
Since then she has been unwell. She acts as though she was very 
much afraid of me, —— to my feet when I speak to her and 
whining. She can’t stand the cold at all, lying by the fire constantly. 
She keeps her nose on her stomach and licks it allthetime. She eats 
but little and it seems to pain her. She sometimes sweats so her hair 
will be all wet. Her nose is hot and burning. She is growing poor 
every =. Ans. Your dog seems to be suffering from peritonitis, 
commonly called inflammation of the bowels. Get your t to 
make you six powders, each containing one grain of powered opium 
and ten grains of subnitrate of bismuth. Give the dog one powder 


were then called, and after waiting twenty minutes and Belle | three times daily in water until relief is obtained. You may also ap- 
of Piedmont not making her appearance, Clifford was awarded ply steaming hot flannel cloths over the belly, you may add a few 


ops of oil of turpentine to the flannel each time you apply it. Keep 
the = in a room with fresh air, and let milk and broths be the 
only fi at present. Three or four tablespoonsful of brandy or 
whisky a day should be given if the dog is very weak. 








Worms In Dogs, one dose a cure. ‘‘Cross Keys, Newport, Mon., 
April 1, 1878.—A very valuable retriever of mine has been losing his 
coat and looking very thin, and although treated by a veterinary and 


tance and back into the pines, where the last brace was taken | dog fancier, he did not in any way im I h alf 
up, when Clifford made game but moved on. Gladstone’s Boy | of a Naldire’s Powder, and in tmmerave pt BR go oe a 


feet of a very broad tapeworm. My dog is new doing well on one- 


The bird | halt of the food he had before, and I say with others that no one 


posseasig dogs should be without Naldire’s Powders. C. Lewis. 

faldire’s Worm Powders, tbe tt British remedy, are sold by 

McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton t, New York, . Price $1. Ur 

owe Wright & Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, London, England, 
! 
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Bifle and Gray Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


GARDNER, Mass., Nov. 20.—Last week the Leominster Rifle Ciub 
were at Hackmatack Range, in this town, the guests of the Gardner 
Rifle Club. Lag = poe Se Gardne 


setean Mae ceed hae Gece a een 

was u . e dis was . 

new fing off hand, with a possible 100 for each string of ten shots. 
i : e 


shi 
Last week there were two strings, with a totals were 
‘ 331, Leominster 1,254. The Gardner Ciub were — 

e 


1, 
mou. There were three strings of ten, with a possible 300. 
individual scores were as rr 














A Mathews.. 85 84 253 7 61—226 
IN Dodge... 9 90—252 71 81-222 
G F Ellsworth .83 80 88—251 70 64—216 
WC Loveland .80 83 86—249 78 69—212 
L Walker .... .85 79 80—244 68 62—200 
HA Nemo.. 13 77 81—231 73 57—200 
Chester Hinds .69 82 79—230 65 63—188 
@CGoodale........71 72 76—219 BT 62—182 
HC Knowlton......68 78 71—2i7 52 58-147 
G@ W HHeynor..... 38 59 77-174 47 55—145 


2320 1938 
WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 20.—The fall meets at Pine Grove were 
continued to-day, with but few in attendance. On the Creedmoor 
target, 7 shots, with a possible 35, only the nee ~— reported: 
ice 


EE casa ddelvnccarsscavuseccevavagace? (eas 45 5 4-33 
RN So vexan. cucv ac canoscvedcccecdswecexscsed 5455 4 4 5-32 
Bi nccstneed Carcnsdeeesenese eceienas deve 5654445 4d 


With the American decimal rest target, 10 shots, with a possible 


100, the following were reported: 
MC scicscciGevsnuscccataeevece ....-10 910101010 9 10 10 10-98 


§ Burton.......... 9101010 9 9 10 10 10 10-97 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
ar o petronitons should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


BOSTON, Nov. 22.—It was grand for shooting at Walnut Hill to-day, 
and it is to be regretted that more gentlemen were not out to avail 
themselves of the almost perfect weather conditions that existed. 
The flags hung limp and motionless most of the day, and it was a 
pleasure to be out of doors. A new rest match was opened, which 

rovides for prizes to be won on the aggregate of a competitor’s five 

tt scores. The prizes are silver and bronze victory medals. and 
gold, silver and bionze membership badges. Privates Charles Frost 
and George J. Boardman. of Company M., Eighth Infantry, came 
down from Lawrence, and each won a medal ir the military match. 

The following are the best scores: 
Creedmoor ary Match. 



















CE Berry........... —47 A Moody........ . .5444444544—42 
Albert er .5554445554—46 M Appleton. 4544453444 —41 
BE Clements. . -4455554445—45 J Nichols...... 3435444455 —41 
G J Boardman (Mil).4544445455—44 C W Hodgkins -4423433534—35 
BO Bi ccs ckccavns 4444545545—44 ED Stickney....... 4334432344—34 
JE Stinson..... ... 4534455454—43 
Creedmoor Prize M: 
We CME: . c cusigcinssauxecsuises eesesan 555545465 5 5-8 
Decimal Match. 

We ION a occitve saveasecccnescocs essa 8 6101010 9 9 5 9 10—86 
C Adams.. .7 9 6 7 8101010 8 984 
T Henry... -596483 9 7 8 610-72 
E B Souther. -5 910 8 7 4 8 6 4 9-70 
F Stark.... -% 48567 8 8 6 867 
S E Baker... -2 5 810 5 8 210 7 9—66 
AC Andrews 86710 5 9 5 5 8 4-62 
B Morse 464699 7 6 5 7865 
8 Wilder LeniRbGe Dee eeberentercenoesnen 101010 8101010 9 10 10~97 
J Francis. . -10 91010 910101010 8—96 
F Jacques : - 910 91010 9 810 8 10-% 
W Kime.... -16 9 0 910101010 9 8—94 
C P Chapman.... .».-. 810 8 81010 9 9 8 10-90 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Nov. 18.—There was a fair attendance at 
the rifle range this afternoon, the cold of the day being unheeded 
inside the building, where a cheerful fire was kept going. The first 
shooting under the new handicap for the Bixby medal was done, and 
the best work of the day is credited to Wadleigh and William. Two 
ping — were shot during the practice. The scores made were 
as follows: 

Creedmoor Target—Match A; 3 cards, 7 shots each; Possible 105. 
TC William..5 33 4 4 4 4—27 M Wadleigh..5 3 3 4 4 5 5—30 

445544 2-28 54455443161 
4444445-29-8 J Hodge...... 25435 4 5-29 


Creedmoor Target, Match B—38 cards, 7 shots each, possible 105: 
FTG ong 2s sce 4444444—28 J Lawrence........ 454434 1—28 
Mind eitewendee 4554464—30 se eeee 6 444454— 
ceacsese eos Be er eyed 4444554—30—88 
M Wadleigh...... -4444544—29 TC Williams ... .. 5444254—28 
Rotate 4554455—32—61 +. »--4554455—32—60 
Creedmoor Target, Match U.—3 cards, 10 shots each, possible 150: 
FI Drake.....<«. +: 40 42 43-125 TC Williams........ 4 .. ..—8 
Team Match. 
Drake’s Team. William’s Team. 
M Wadleigh........ 4544454—30 J Mawrence......... 4544344—28 
i ee 4554444—30 WGraham........ -4454434—28 
FJ Drake...........4445444—29—89 TC William........ 4455442—28—84 
Second Match. 
William’s Team. Drake’s Team 
J Lawrence........ 4444534—30 F J Drake.......... —29 
W Graham.... .... 4535553—30 M Wadleigh........ 444454429 
TC William........ 5334444—27—87 JHodge............ 444444428 -.86 


RICHMOND, Ind., is to have a new rifle club. From present pros- 
pects there will be fifty men to start with. They pro to lease-a 
sage of ground and put up an elegant club house. The plans will 

rfected in a few days, Harry Schwartz, Will] Moffat, E. W. Cart- 
wright and several other railway employes are prime movers in the 
scheme. The members anticipate a series of lively competition, and 
as there is some excellent material in the club, good shooting will 
surely be recorded. 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., Nov. 18.—A team from the City Guards 
had a rifle shoot at the Riverside range this afternoon. Following are 
the scores at 200yds., in a possible 105: Corporal Barnum. 83; vate 
ey 82; Sergeant Howland, 82; Private Gibbs, 81; Private Jen- 
nings, 80; Private Jordan, 68; Private Nelson, 68. 


NEW YORK KIFLE CLUB.—The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: Wm. H. Dunlap, President; Ralph 
Trautmann, Vice-President; A. J. Howlett, Captain; J. Duane, Adju- 
tant; G. 8. Blampey, Financial Secretary; N. O’Donnell, Treasurer; 
ae n, Secretary; L. V.Sone and J. B. Blydenburgh, Trus- 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We _go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for ns should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


NEW YORK GALLERY PRACTICE.—We have secured through 
Mr. Conlin, the veteran rifleman of the Record Gallery, 1,255 Broad- 
way, a copy of the celebrated French target used by Mons, Gastinne 
Rennette, in whose gallery in Paris the distin; ed B paneer of 
France and the continent contend annually for the grand gold medal 
of honor. In this yearly contest the sons of kings and many of the 
knightly mai ksmen of the old world have been competitors for nearly 
acentury. Mr. Conlin has just introduced this target, with rules in 
distances the same as used in Paris. From the interest already taken 
in this new mode. it is believed that we will soon be able to send to 
France some scores that will open the eyes of the European shooters 
tothe fact that there are marksmen in other countries besides La 
Belle France. Below we give a few of the scores that have lately 
been made by some of our marksmen. The competitions between 
Mr. Schuyler and Mr. —— have been very close. Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Chase, Dr. Marsh, Mr. Higgins, Mr. Jones ani ham, te was 
great interest in this French mode. Rifle secres possible 70: J. B. 
Wy denburgh, 68; R. V. R. Schuyler, 67; Geo. W. Hamilte: A. 
Wheelock, 64; W. K. Griffin, 62; C.’M. Donnelly, 62; J. T. 
62; F. R. Waite, 62; J. P. Lower, 60; Maynard Bixby. 60. Pistol 
Scores, possible 84: D. A. Davis, 71; Chas. F. Jones, 70; Dr. E. T. T. 
Marsh, 69. Possible 70: W. M. Chase, 60; Eugene Higgins, 52, at the 
word; George Bird, 37, with revolver. 

EAST BROKFIELD, Mass., Nov.11.—The Coon Club have held their 
annual supper; it was at W. J. Vizoid’s. The bill of fair included 
Toast coon and coon cake. oe the invited guests were a Mr, 
Sherman of Providence, E. W. tchel of Broo Dr. D. W. 
Hodgkins, Charles H. Sibley and E. B. Lucias. The gathering was a 
very enjoyable one. 


quested to write on one side of the paper only. 






Editor Forest and Stream; 


number of FoREsT AND 








































FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE TRAP. 





Corcgentente who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 


THE. BEST BORE FOR “CLAYS.” 


In the remarks onthe “Best Gun for Clay Pigeons,” in the last 
, the majority are decidedly in favor 
of the 10-bore of nine and a half pounds and upwards, Probably, each 
advocate of the heavy = has habitually used that kind, and have 
come to the conclusion that nothing smaller will prove effective. It 
seems to me, if there were rules to limit the weight of the gun, and 
also the amount of powder, they would prove satisfactery. Some 
men are able to handle easily a gun of 12 pounds with 6 or 7 drams of 

wder, while many others cannot comfortably do so. As Col. Bar- 

ur says: “It would be a good plan to have all clubs adopt arule 
regulating the weight of guns for trap.shooting,’’ and also one limit- 
ing the amount of powder. We should not then, as we do now, see 
men stand before the traps, with guns resembling small cannons 
loaded with 7 or 8 drams of powder. 

Most of my wean has been done with 10-gauge guns, of 
about 9144 pounds weight. I now own the best gun I have ever used, 
a 10-gauge hammerless, 32in. barrels, of 944 pounds weight. How- 
ever, I have just ordered of an English maker a new one, to be a 12- 
bore, 39in barrels, of 8 pounds ora trifle under in weight. This Fon 
I want for clay-pigeon shooting, and it is to be made regardless of ex- 
pense, and particular pains taken with its shooting qualities. Some 
of my friends say I am making a mistake in not getting a heavy 10- 
bore, but if the new gun shoots as well as I expect it will, [ shall be 
willing to get beaten if I fail to make good scores.3 

I have not had very much experience with the 12-bore as a tra 
gun, but think it should be the gun for that kind of shooting, as 

ave seen as good shooting at the trap with light _ of 12-gauge, 
as I ever have with heavy ones, of coursé more high scores are made 
with 10-gauges as a greater number are used. At the N. Y. clay- 
pigeon tournament, the best average was made by a 734 pound, No. 12 
gun. This gun also has an extra good record on live birds at 30yds. 
rise. Dr, Carver handles a 12-gauge pretty effectively, as most of his 
opponents have found out. A few years agol saw a match shot at 
live birds for quite a large stake. The winner shota 12-gun, under 7 
pounds, with 334 drams of powder, his opponent used a 10-pound 10- 
gauge gun, loaded with 7 drams of powder. 

“You, Mr. Editor, in a recent issue say that light guns of small cali- 
ber are coming in fashion again and that 16 and 20-bores are being 
used for game shooting. Such guns require closer holding, but the 
satisfaction of making a gooa bag would also be greater. If the 
only object was to get as many birds as sible, an 8 or 6-bore gun 
with very short cylinder barrels, loaded with two ounces or so of 
shot, would be very effective in cover on grouse or woodcock, for if 
the gun was open a the shooter could shut both eyes and 
blaze away after each bird flushed with good chances of bringing it to 


bag. 
Tine be wrong in my opinion of the 12-bore, but nothing short of 


a good trial will convince me. I do think, however, that the cannons 
with their heavy charges should be barred from the trap. Let the 
10-bores still be used, but limit both weight of gun and aa of 


powder. 
DunBarTON, N. H., Nov. 22, 1884. 


KNOXVILLE GUN oe ar ee match, Nov. 18: 
John M Ross.. .111111111111111—15 
T C Eldridge. ..111111011111101—18  T N Hodge..... 111111000000010— 7 


F Armstrong. ..111111110101111—13 J W Slocum. ...100011011001100— 7 
TOORios csass 111100001001000— 6 
C Hebbard.. .101110100100000— 6 
Woodbury... .101001010000010— 5 
E Ross........ 600100101110000— 5 


Wm Jenkins....111111111110011—138 A 
M O French....111100101101111—11 C 
Jacques........ 101100011111111—11 5 


q 
M G McClung. .110011100111111—11 
G Woods.......010111111100111—11  S B Newman. ..000000100000000— 1 


D Deaderick. . .110010110010011— 8 


Champion Medal Match—Nat’l rues. Target Co.’s blackbirds: 
Wm Jenkins ...111111111110011—13 M OF 


J W Slocum... .100011111101101—10 JE 


T C Eldridge. . .011111101110001—10 


Jacques... ..... 111110100100011— 9 C. M. Woopsury, Sec. 


matter for pub 
at the latest. 


have forty-five active members on its roll buok.—J. E. M. L. 


at the latest. 


TORONTO, Nov. 20.—To-day some dozen anda half members of 
the Toronto Gun Club assembled at Oulcott’s Hotel, Eglinton, for 


a pigeon shooting tournament. The shooters were divided into three 
‘classes, to shoot at seven birds each, twenty-one yards rise. The fol. 
lowing are the results: 


First Class. 
© PICKING. oi iccccvescs 1110111—6 R Harris..... ....... ... 1101111—6 
aka % cesacunne 0110110—4 H Townsend............ 0011101—4 
ME ecaccne aadecandcie 0110010—3 J Douglass........ .-. 0011011 —4 


In shooting off the two ties at 26yis., R, Harris won first, Pearsall 
second, and Pickering third. 


Second Class. 
Pe a ba cnoccccuses 1110101-5 WJ Bell................ 0010110—3 
CP a5 cdi cnonwnes 1001111—5 Wm McDowell.......... 1000000—1 
P Wakefield............. 01101014 W Smith.............. .1101101—4 


In shooting off the ties at 26yds., Worden won first, Mullett second, 
and Kogers third. 
Third Class. 


Ps oo.cias canncenecen 1100—2 H Newman. ........ ...... 0000-0 





CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 21, 1884. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noticing the remark of one of your correspondents, writing from 
the West, ‘that portable boats were not to be had there,” leads me to 
say that I have for years been building that kind of boat. Unlike 
many that are good only for transportation, mine combine strength, 
convenience and shapeliness in a marked degree. Many of my cus- 
tomers are pleased to term them the **best boat in the world.” Iam 
now engaged in filling orders for Forida and other States and Central 
America. The testimonials, of which the two following are fair 
samples, are numbered by the hundreds. W. E. BOND. 

PaPILLion, Neb., Oct. 12, 1884. 

Dear Str—I have used the boat on the Platte River, one of the 
worst rivers to use a boat on in the country, and it gives first-class 
satisfaction. Yours truly, . E. CAMPBELL, 

Montesano Sprines, Kimmswick P. O.. Mo., Nov. 10, 1884. 

Dear Srr—Eight years ago this fall I purchased one of your small 
boats, and have used it continually ever since. I suppose I have 
carted it at least 1,50u miles or more in Texas, Arkansas and now in 
Missouri. Have hauled it many a mile from lake to lake by my 
horse’s tail. I am sixty-four years old and a Vy | boatman, 
and would rather have one of your boats the boats I ever 
saw for my own use in fishing and hunting. H.P. Witutams.—Adv. 


‘“ vs. Breaking,” by S. T. Hammond, kennel editor of this 
journal, is rea ting a reralation in the practice of dog training in this 
country.—Adv, 









club meets, information about canoeable wa 
nications of interest. 


SrreaM their addresses, 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetin 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interes’ 

requested to forward to Forest AND Stream their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, ma) 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 


to the spurt. 






C Duncan... .001110000011110— 7 


French..... 000111011101110—9 
G Woods....... 111101111110011—12 Dr Deaderick .. .011010110100100—7 
F Armstrong...111110111101101—12 Al Hebbard..... 10011111000100)—7 


M G McClung. .111111111100001—11  F N Hodge...... 001011100910001—6 
Ross ........ 111110000000000—5 


J M Ross....... 110110111011100—10 CC Hebbard. . ..101010001100000—5 


JC Duncan ....111110111101000-10 A Mead......... 001011000100000—4 
C M Woodbury .001010000100000—3 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We £2 to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 

ication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 


NEW YORK, Nov. 24.—A live pigeon match between the Washing- 
ton Heights and Algonquin Gun Clubs took place last Thursday, on 
the grounds of the latter club. Ten birds were shot at by each man, 
trom 3 ground traps, at 2lyds. rise, both barrels used, the seccnd to 
count half a bird. Seven members from each club competed, and at 
the end of a close contest the score stood 57 for the Algonquins and 
54 for the W. H. Gun Club. This was the first of a series to be shot 
by the above clubs, and a handsome gold badge will become the 
property of any member of either club who wins it twice during the 
contest. R.C.Cassebeer, of the Algonquins, made the highest score. 
84, and won the badge the first time. Sweepstakes and refreshments 
followed after the match, both teams being hungry and thirsty. The 
Algonquin Gun Club filed articles of incorporation last month, and 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
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Canoeing. 
oo? 
CaNoErIstTs are invited to send us notes and pn reports of cruises 
ers, and other commu 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Forsse anD 
with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
and races, and 
in canoeing are 


and information concerning their local waters, 


A STEAM CANOE. 


Editor Forest dnd Stream: 


I desire to call your attention to Mr. Thos. Clapham’s description 


of the steam sharpie in last issue, in which he says “engme with 
cylinder 2x3ft.’’ 
the boat to be but 16ft., also the weight of engine to be but {0lbs. 
The appended description of a steam canoe in use during the past 
summer on the upper part of the Passaic River may interest your 


bis must be a mistake as he gives the len ot 


readers. 
Length 13ft., beam 22in., depth, gunwale to keel 8in. Boiler made 


of copper 8x12in. secured to a large double-burner oil store, and 
placed securely in forward part of well. Steam taken througha dry- 
pipe fastened along gunwale on starboard side to engine, which is of 
the oscillating type, and is placed in stern 1ft. from stern-post; has 
a two-bladed brass screw in. diameter. Water taken direct from 
river. Throttle, whistle and stesring gear placed in easy reach. 
Steam pressure 15 to 20 lbs. Speed 3 to 4 miles per hour. A sheet- 
iron hood inclosed boiler and lamp and terminating in a smoke 
stack served to carry off the heat. : 


ENGINEER. 
[The dimensions of the cylinder should be 2x3in., not feet.] 


THE LOG BOOK. 


A CRUISE DOWN SUGAR CREEK, 


A CREW of three had long talked of a cruise down some nice 

stream. Considerable ink and paper were wasted in the selec- 
tion of it, but finally the Sugar Creekers had the floor and carried 
the day. Sugar Creek runs through Western Indiana and empties 
into the Wabash River. It is not celebrated for its large trout, the 
big black bass, ner the lies which fish and game lunatics get up over 
certain streams; but it is a fine cruising stream for those who love 
picturesque scenery and nice camping grounds, with plenty of clear 
and cold springs. This stream will cause a great amount of trouble 
and work if a cruise is undertaken during a dry spell. as was our 
misfortune. Our crew possessed a canoe and rowboat, and when, 
fully equipped, they slid their craft into the long-talked of stream, 
they were nothing less than happy. 

The cargo was composed of the following familiar articles: Two 
blankets for each man, three hammocks, a liberal supply of rope, 
twine, nails and tacks, saw and hatchet, and several waterproot 
coverings. The rations were: Hard tack eight pounds, a small ham, 
two quarts dried beans, one peck petatoes, six pounds sugar, two 
pounds ground coffee, three quarts cornmeal, three cans each of 
corn, tomatoes, sardines, salmon and peaches. A dozen lemons, salt, 

pper and vinegar completed this part of the cargo. Next came a 
arge-sized oilstove and lantern, with a good supply of kerosene oil. 
The time-honored coffee pot, stewpan and skillet, thoroughly black- 
ened by many a camp-fire, were not forgotten, and when guns, fis 
tackle and the indispensable camera were added, we had, to say the 
least, a big load. . 

The start was made, under a broiling sun, near Crawfordsville, Ind., 
and our state of mind can be beiter imagined than described atter a 
half day’s paddle in July sunshine. The water was low, so low tnat 
we were obliged to get out of our snug a every now and then 
and drag our craft over rocks, riffles and sandbars. 

Toward the close of day tbe channel became deeper and the crew 
settled down to the task of getting past Troutman’s Dam before sun- 
down. The dam was soon reached, our boats lifted over and launched 
at the head of a rapid just below it. The boat goes through like 
apple pie down a hungry canoeist’s throat, but the canoe takes a 
wrong channel and soon brings up on a large rock, which holds her 
steady for a moment, until the rushing waters turn her stern fore- 
most, and take her safely through to the foot of the rapid.. Camp 
was soon sighted, our boats hauled on a sandy shore, with a spring 
near at hand, and beds arranged in the boats. 

Meantime the cook was not idle and soon had the coffee pot hum- 
ming merrily on the oil stove. The stove was voted a success, but 
when the cook began f: g flapjacks at the rate of two per hour, it 
was deck:red a downright nuisance, never to be tolerated again. 

The morning dawned bright and warm and promised fair weather. 
A breakfast of steaming hot coffee, fried eggs and bam, with hard- 
tack and fresh butter, which, by the way, can be obtained at the 
farmhouses along the route as well as eggs and milk, put new life in 
the crew. Stove, dishes, stores and blankets were packed away and 
the paddle taken up. The incidents of the first hour were, drags. 
omnia and a grand ducking. Yountsville bridge was soon reached 
and a short halt made. A scramble up the rocky bank brought us 
toa nice cool spring which was monopolized by us for the time being. 
Yountsville Dam, just below the bridge, was and we beheld 
the worst rapids on the stream, known as I Ford. It was smooth 
work at first, but soon turned —— The water flows with an oily 
smoothness over many of the rocks which are just about five inches 
below the surface and appear to be eight. The boat got through 
safely, with a few bumps and scrapes, but the canoe, being deeper in 
the water, was not so fortunate. She was twisting among the rocks 
ae when a sudden bump came, quickly followed by a heavy 
splash, as the skipper went ove The canoe meanwhile went 
ahead on its own hook, but was neatly caught between two large 
rocks and held fast till the skipper once more took command. 

Along paddle with aclear channel was before us, and at noon 
long halt was made in order to rest, eat a good dinner and escape the 
heat. Dinner wasa simple affair and greatly enjoyed, jud by 
the manner in which the fried ham, baked potatoes, bard tack and 
coffee disappeared. The afternoon was mostly occupied in running 
rapids, dragging and wading, with a nice stretch of paddleable water 
as a change at intervals. An exciting time was had near sundown in 
running over along stretch of shingle rock, The water was very 
swift and just deep enough to float us. The boats went through like 
rockets, aud sometimes would scrape over the edge of a shin- 

le, sending the cold chills over us. Everything went well until near 
the foot of the shingle bed, where an ugly shingle just 4in. below the 
water, reached across the creek. The water was unusually swift 
here, and as there was no getting out of it, we made a break to get 
through in the best manner. The canoe in some strange manner got 
over safely with a heavy scrape, but the poor boat banged right 
against the worst part of it, splitting her pine keel in half as _nicel 
as if cut down to order. Camp was made near the foot of Shing 
Rapids, and after a heavy draw on the rations, we stretched onr 
hammock between three trees in triangle form. Our party carried no 
tent, deeming it unnecessary, which would have been the case if the 
creek hadn’t been so miserably low. We regretted it bitterly three 
days afterward. 

An early turn in was made, and when morning dawned, the crew 
were up and soon prepared for work. The mo! g as usual, 
rifts, rapids and san were met and po. t 11A. M., our 
hearts were gladdened by the sight of ‘Kingfisher’s Cabin,” which 
was erected by a party of ‘outers’ from Crawfordsville. This cabin 
can be reached in ten hours from Crawfordsville in a good stage of 
water, while our crew consumed two and a half days to reach it. 

A short distance down stream from the cabin, Indian Creek joins 
Sugar Creek. A path leading up Indian Creek brings us to a foot 
log, which is crossed, and a down stream us to a nice, 
cool spring; here our milk and butter is keptcool. A tramp up the 
creek will bring the party to as wild acountry as Indiana can t 
of and is well worthy of the trouble. 

On returning to the cabin the boats were unloaded and cleaned 
out; while all the cargo was transferred to the cabin. In the rear of 
cabin a large stone wall will be found, which answers admirably for 
cooking, while a roomy table of rustic design is near the creek be- 
tween two large beech trees. A grand dinner was served at the fash- 
ionable hour of 2 P. M. and all the previous hardships were forgotten 
in the glorious time in the cabin. 

Like all good things. our stay was short. With heavy hearts we 
packed our boats and the cabin was soon a thing of the past. 

A dam just below the cabin was easily gotten over and hard work 
was once more before us in the shape of rapids. and riffles. One mile 
from the dam are the Shades of Death, a picturesque bit of ground, 
so called on account of the gloominess and oppressive silence. 

The sun was low, and as some views were to be made of the Shades 
on the morrow, we went into camp on the opposite bank, little 
ee and the end of the cruise. 

By this time it was dusk, and hammocks were again . while 
the cook prepared. the last sup; on the cruise. + 
| aw! was cooked, the crew piled the wood and brush the 

d on the fire, and a roaring blaze was the result, around which the 
crew seated themselves. per was about half finished when we 
were startled by a queer, by no means a pleasant sight, of noths 
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by the million, which rushed into the flames and fell around the 
campfire like snowflakes. Our coffee, potatoes, peaches and hard 
tack were soon covered from view by them, while we made a retreat 
to a respectable distance and watched the novel scene which gradu- 
pee 4 subsided. The crew were not to be cheated out of their meal, 
— accordingly prepared fresh coffee, and finished in ship shape 
style, 

A heavy crash of thunder. somewhere near morning, brought the 
crew out quickly and wide awake. The rain was coming down [in 
torrents and the wind was blowing violently. 

We were well wrapped in waterproof canvas, but these were lost in 
the darkness, which was intense. The rain soon soaked us thoroughly, 
but our crew minded not. The boats were hauled up ona sandbar 
the night before and not fastened, so our first move was to look after 
them. A vivid flash of lightning showed us the swollen creek, which 
proved that it must have rained heavily up above for some time. A 
second flash illuminated the spot where our boats had been, but were 
now not. The water was rushing madly over the spot, and the boats 
were gone. Nothing could be done, and the soaked crew huddled 
together under an overhanging tree until the rain should subside. 
We were chilled to the bone, and on looking at our watches, were 
still more chilled to find it only 3 A. M. How the crew stood it till 
morning is a conundrum. 

Finally the rain ceased and preparations for a fire were began at 
once. The matches were dry, as was also some wood, and with the 
aid of one-half gallon of coal oil a bright blaze was made, which 
cheered us a little. Morning came at last, bright and clear. A tramp 
down the creek was at once begun; but a mile of hill and rock- 
climbing soon tired us out. On returning, we built up our fire and 
made coffee ‘from the dirty creek water, the hard tack was tbor- 
oughly soaked, but as hunger is a greater appetizer, we masticated it 
cheerfully. 

The crew cracked all varieties of jokes over the wreck, which 
showed they accepted the situation. The goods saved from the 
wreck were hammock and bedding, camera, gun, three tin plates, 
skillet and coffee pot, knives, forks and spoons, three cups, and the 
sugar canister. coffee canister and soaked hard tack, The sugar can- 
ister was emptied; a note stating our loss and offering a reward for 
their return was inclosed and the can launched in the creek. It is 
sufficient to say that the can was picked up, the note read and a look- 
out posted, who stopped the boat; but the canoe was never seen or 
heard of from the time of going into the last camp. 

We will now give a description of the remaining route from reliable 
authority: ‘‘Four miles below the ‘Shades’ is another dam, which 
can be easilv gotten over, and a further paddle of eight miles brings 
you to the ‘Narrows.’ These are two high bluffs, between which the 
creek flows in a narrow channel. A little piece further on brings the 
paddler to Turkey Run and Bloomingdale Glens, which are often 
visited by excursionists from Indianapolis. After a half day’s paddle 
from the Glens the creek empties into the Wabash, and fifteen miles 
down stream is the town of Montezuma, where the cruiser may go 
home by rail or continue on down to Terre Haute or Vincennes and 
take the train home.”’ Our crew got home in good order, and sadder 
but wiser men. 





Bachting. 
AN APOLOGY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the last two or three years or more you have been waging bit- 
ter warfare against pretty much all styles of yachting craft save one. 
You have, in your own estimation, routed the advocates of all other 
types of yachts ‘horse, foot and dragoons.” I do not appear in the 
guise of an adversary, nor even as an advocate. I come as an apulo- 
gist. Iam not,I think, afflicted with either anglo-mania or anglo- 
phobia. I see a great deal to admire in England, but am quite con- 
tent to remain an American. I know that Englishmen frequently 
admire Americans of both sexes, but it is not for imitating them, but 
for being distinctly, not obtrusively, national. 

Dropping then the question whether it is worth while to strive for 
a national type of yachts, or better, to save ourselves the trouble by 
importing our tastes and ideas direct and complete, ready for use, 
permit me to ask why you speak of a *‘Chinese wall of prejudice”’ in 
regard to keels on our part. Is it that no keel yachts had been tried 
in this country; that until \ou called attention to it we were unac- 
quainted with the fact that centerboards did not grow naturally in 
boats, and were an outgrowth, not as we supposed of the experience 
— years, but of the crotchety brain of some Yankee shingle- 
whittler. 

Years before a good many of the present generation of yachtsmen 
were born, cruises were made in and about Boston waters and extend- 
ing as far north as the Kennebec River, and as far south as the Ber- 
mudas in small keel yachts—where then is the ‘‘national prejudice?”’ 
If after thirty, forty or more, properly a bundred years’ trial, it is 
found that for certain purposes, to wit, the general run of yachting, 
a boat is required which differs in some respects from another craft 
designed for an entirely different purpose, going to Australia or 
Africa, for instance, where is the prejudice? as a centerboard no 
redeeming features? Is the fact that itcan cross a shallow bar an 
hour or two hours later on an ebb, or the same length of time sooner 
on a flood nothing when night is coming en and dirty weather im- 
pending? Does it add nothing to one’s comfort to be able to be snug 
and close under the lee of a point when tbe wind is howling over- 
head, instead of being a mile from shore, pitching and rolling in the 
seaway, while her crew, anxious and troubled, wonder whether the 
anchor will hold or they must get some sort of a rag on her and fight 
it out till daylight? Where is the prejudice in that? 

I am speaking of course of yachting as a pleasure or-pastime, or a 
relaxation. If I were asked to go to Zanzibar in a centerboard boat 
34ft. long, Ishould most certainly decline; but I should just as cer- 

* tainly decline in the case of a keel boat. Such voyages are eminenily 
useful as demonstrating the power of a small boat to keep afloat and 
so giving confidence in the boats in case of shipwreck and preventing 

nics, but itis not yachting. The Mignonette, a good-sized yacht, 
gs stove and sunk; her dinghy, 14ft. lorg, lives eighteen days or so 
with her crew; does that prove that 14ft. open boats are safer than 
keel yachts? Such voyages prove little or nothing. Many years ago, 
two Erie canal boats were rigged as schooners and started for San 
Francisco around the Horn. Their model was certainly not very 
promising, but they got jhere safely; yet no one would, I am sure, 
venture to recommend the canal boat for long sea voyages. A flat, 
shallow sloop of New York style, in which I have sailed on the bay 
many a time, easily made the voyage to San Diego and from there to 
Cocos Island, and back to San Diégo. It is not 12,000 miles it is true: 
in fact, I doubt if it is over 2,000, but it shows that even a ‘‘skimmer” 
can do something, and that is allit does show. Vessels ten times as 
gone in every way have been lost on shorter voyages, but I mention 
a on account of her size, which is about the same length as the 

ona. 

In the ocean yacht race, the Vesta, belonging to Lorillard, was the 
first one over, and made the best weather of it, though she didn’t 
win the race. She was the only centerboard in the fleet. 

In 1849 or °50 » Yankee came out here, looked about him, went back 

to New Bedford, built a 35 ton centerboard schooner, and sailed her 
ut here torunon the Napa route. She afterward ran in various 
voyages up and down the coast from Alaska to Lower California. 
She was called the Toccao. I have read somewhere, though I cannot 
recall my authority, of an East Indian boat called a ‘‘fursta,” 26ft.x 
18ft.. which carried ——— from port to port on a voyage from 
the East Indies to Portugal. In one case you have a centerboard 
boat, and in the other a wide one. I don’t know what was the beam 
of the Toccao, but it must have been pretty fair,as she was of 
‘malice prepense,” built light draft to run on a shallow river. 

The yacht Annie, of New York, at present flagship of the Pacific 
Y. C., though far from as weatherly as some of the larger boats in 
the fleet, sufficed to carry Tweed to Cuba. on the occasion of his some- 
what unceremonious departure from Ludlow Street Jail. She is a 
centerboard boat, and by no means what we consider the perfection 
of acenterboard craft, 

Another point where you have assailed the American idea is in the 
fondness for curved lines, leading us to build craft with little free- 
board and towering ends. We have = authority for it, English 
and other, that a curved line is more utiful than a straight one, 
and less fatigueing to the eye, and equally gvod authority for the 
belief that a low waist easily frees itself from water which comes 
aboard, and that it is of so great importance in very rough weather, 
to give the water free egress, that it is recommended to knock the 
planking from the lee bulwarks. From this port there are hundreds 
of two and three masted schooners, making successful voyages to 
the Northwest Coast, to the Sandwich Islands, ports in Mexico, and 
the South Seas, most of them being centerboard craft and all with 
low waist and high ends. They are trim and weatherly craft, beauti- 
fully sparred, and in proper trim, very fast; they are easy, steady, 
and comfortable, in every way satisfactory; is it national prejudice 
to retain them? ° 

There are certain peculiarities of the English rig for which you 
have ex great admiration, contrasting the American fashion 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. One of these is the set of 


six or nine jibs carried by a fully equipped cutter. I admit tnat I 
have had but little experience with jibs set flying. That little, how- 
ever, was sufficient to content me with the American plan; and I have 
a friend who, having taken a trip of some three thousand or more 
miles in an English schooner yacht, is perhaps competent to speak 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


upon the subject. His description of the long bowsprit, covered with 
clinging tars, her forecastle full, too (there. were sixteen before the 
mast), and all working like bees tochange her big jib, would convince 
a good eo that bad and awkward as reefing a jib in our 
style is, the English en is anything but.a saving of time and trouble. 
Dragging a wet jib from the deck to the sail locker, via the cabin, ina 
small yacht, and back — to be dried, does not seem the very epi- 
tome of convenience either. A bonnet is not very easily put on, but, 
what is of much more importance, it is very easily and .quickly taken 
off. Now,I am so far from being a partisan in the matter that I 
haven't taken the trouble to find out whether the bonnet is an Eng- 
lish or American idea. I merely speak of it as one of several plans 
better than changing the jib. One thing about the cutter is, Iam 
perfectly willing to admit, much better than the sloop, and that is 
that in shortening sail the area is reduced toward the center of effort, 
thus preserving the balance of the sails, while the sloop moves her 
sail forward as she reefs; but lest you should make too much of this 
admission, I must remark that I detest a sloop. 

Another English idea against which I mildly protest is the loose- 
footed mainsail. The planis not new in England or America, but in 
one case it has been clung to with a conservatism frequently paral- 
leled, and in the other it has, after a trial, been abandoned. Of the 
housing topmast the same may be said; it had some advantages, but 
they were more than balanced by the extra hamper aloft; that is, it 
was simply more trouble than it was worth—on‘a yacht. Of the flush 
deck and no cockpit I have nothing to say. I merely turn my mind’s 
eye back over the files of your paper, and note that it is the first of 
the English ideas to be abandoned after a trial. 

In all these things I migbt feel that I was laying myself open to 
your reproach of ‘‘national prejudice,’ and setting myself up as a 

‘Chinese wall” for youto bombard to atems, did I not remember 
that over in England, the land of the cutter, centerboards have been 
long and favorably known, and that the American sail laced to the 
boom has had the warmest praise showered upon it. Is it any reason 
why a cotton sail is not good because we happen to have plenty of 
it? Is it a national prejudice to plauk with pine, which springs like 
whalebone, rather than import oak, which is really not so good for 
the purpose? Must we, because the Englisb wish to evade a law of 
measurement, put the heel of the rudder under a boat’s center and 
carry the stern outin a fantail that becomes a caricature? There 
are certain highly intellectual looking individuals whom I see on the 
street whose shoes, imported (in fashion at least) from England, end 
ina point. Am lI guilty of ‘national prejudice’ because I do not 
choose to pinch my toes? 

The centerboard sloop Emerald was built with flat floors and ‘‘tum- 
ble home” sides. She was never beaten by sang anywhere near 
her size. She was about 40ft. waterline (42, I think), her main boom 
54ft., and bowsp:it some 25; she carried no gaff. I regret that I can 
not at present give the length of the mast, but it was in proportion to 
the other spars. You contend that when our centerboard craft sink 
their bilges to any great extent they capsized. There is not a yacht 
in the San Fraacisco fleet of home build that has not had her standing 
room rail put under water more than once, and there is not one that 
ever failed to luff and free herself the moment the helm was eased. 
Let me, still apologizing, recount the efforts made to discover how 
much it took to get the Emerald’s standing-room rail under. The 
first trial was crossing Islaes Bay on the starboard tack; she straight- 
ened out the hook in the starboard shroud turnbuckle. Put ahout to 
save the mast, she straightened the other on the way home. These 
being strengthened she tore the chain plates and: lifted planks and 
things. The chain plates being lengthened she lay down in a Tele- 
graph Hill zephyr one afternoon, until it became evident that if she 
wasn’t allowed to luff she would capsize or take the stick out. Her 
owner refused to luff: saying that he didn’t believe she could turn 
over, and he thought the mast would stand. It didn’t, though it was 
a first-class Oregon pine stick, as tough as whalebone, but went close 
to the deck. 

Now, admitting that a cutter can’t capsize, I have heard that they 
do sometimes fill through the companion way and sink. The wind 
that will bring a properly constructed centerboard boat down to the 
point of danger, is a good deal stronger than one that will bring the 
water up toa cutter’s companion. There is no more necessity for 
the centerboards capsizing thar there is for the cutters a 

There is goud in both types, but if you still think me a ‘Chinese 
wall,” and a “national prejudice’? because I say we are old enough 
to have an opinion of our own, and have experimented enough to 
know what is best suited to our requirements, why, I am willing to 
apologize again. b. 

San FRANCISCO, Oct. 27, 1884. 


[Our correspondent has evidently watched the battle of sloop and 
cutter from too great a distance to form a true opinion of the merits 
of the case, and to understand fully the position of both sides, Most 
of the points which he makes have been discussed in print and set- 
tled in practice, but we notice them again as there may be others at 
a distance who still entertain similar views. 

The friends of the cutter have advocated her not because she was 
of English origin, but because she embodied certain principles which 
they believed in. The friends of the sloop, on the contrary, nave, 
from the very first, made the question an international one; the sloop 
was American, consequently the best; the cutter was English, and 
therefore thoroughly bad. The various peculiarities of the cutter, 
keel, outside ballast, flush deck, rig, were condemned at once, there 
was no need of trying them. We knew better already. Atthe same 
time the majority of ihe sloop men ranged themselves atonce on tho 
side of ‘trule of thumb’’ methods as opposed to scientific design, and 
have held the same position until now. 

FOREST AND STREAM has contended, with what success is well-known 
by all who are familiar with the yachts of five years since and of 
to-day, for safer boats, for cruising instead of idle drifting about the 
Sound, for better and safer rigs, for a greater kuowledge, on the part 
of yachtsmen, of all that pertains to the construction and Sanita 
of their craft, and for the same training, skill and care in building a 
io that would be a in building a house or a steam engine. 

¢ have upheld or condemned every detail of the long controversy, 
only according to its bearing on these points, and without any regard 
to its nationality. 

It is true that keels were no new thing with us, but a few years ago 
they were condemned by the majority of our yachtsmen, as entirely 
unfitted for yachting purposes, while at the same time they were 
glad enough to claim the credit for the victory of the keel yacht 
America. The question of keel vs. centerboard is too lengthy to dis- 
cuss here, but we may remind our correspondent that we have never 
denied certain advantages to the board as an expedient where shoal 
waters must be navigated, but we deny the first broad claim made by 
its advocates that it was the better in every way for deep as well as 
shoal water, that the keel was slower, less certain in stays, and could 
not point up. As for the supposed case where the board finds safety 
in shoal water, while the keel is tossing outside, we refer him to the 
race of Oct. 18, on New York Ray, where the keels made their harbor 
to windward safely, while the boards were but too happy to lie down 
in the Horseshoe and come up the following day, in other words, in 

the supposed case of heavy weather, the cutter. when reefed, can get 
somewhere to windward, while the sloop must find a harbor. 

Many boats of bad design and equipment have traveled up and 
down our coasts as traders for years without disaster, but this does 
not prove that they are in any way models to be copied in our vacbts. 

Our correspondent’s remarks in favor of alow waist, and also 
against a housing topmast, require no answer. The value of higher 
sides is conceded in practice by the sloop builders, while the housin 
topmast is found in the en of our yachts; and he is sever 
years too late in his criticism of these features. The high cocked u 
stern is also a thing of the past. Thé curve in the sheer may in itself 
be graceful, but the less said about beauty in connection with it the 
better, or attention may be called to the hideous sawed-off stern 
necessitated by length measurement. On the one hand the overhang 
of the cutter is natural and graceful, every line being complete, and 
having a fair ending as well as a beginning; on the other the lines 
do not end, but simply stop short, leaving a break that is in no case 
Pleasing to the eye. 

While we have advocated the shifting jibs of the cutter, the main 

int in the dispute, double head rig versus big jib, is now decided in 
favor of the former, the single jib disappearing more rapidly each 
year. The less important question, whether fib and staysail, with 
the former On stay is better tor our purpose than with the former set 
flying, and nine (1) changes of jibs will be settled by actual trial. Why 
the jib is dragged through the cabin, when the sail locker on most 
small cutters is accessible from the deck, our correspondent does not 
explain, and just what his remarks about changing the jib on a 
schooner are expected to prove, is not very clear. 

We are still in favor of a flush deck, free from the incumbrance of 
acabin house. The cockpit is a detail depending on the poxpone for 
which the yacht is intended, and, to a certain extent, on her size. If 
for smooth-water sailing in a small yacht, especially if ladies are 

aboard, the cockpit is a convenience; on the other hand, it is danger- 
ous in rough weather, if of large size, and in a boat of 30ft. or more a 
neat after stateroom can be had if the cockpit is dispensed with. 
Many small yachts in England are fitted with cockpits, but we do not 
know of the flush deck having been abandoned here after trial, cer- 
tainly not in the larger cutters, the only instance being little Madge. 

The centerboard is favorably known in Engeland—in its proper 
place—as a boat for pleasure sailing in shoal waters, but not as a 
model for large yachts. There is no measurement rule, either in Eng- 
land or America, that necessitates a raking sternpost, and althoug! 
this feature was first.introduced to evade such a rule, it is retained 
because it has been found best. 

There may be some peculiar quality of buoyancy in the waters 0% 
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the Pacific that ———- a wide, shoal boat from capsizing, but such 
experiments as that of Emerald would not succeed here. They are 
tried cverrere on bosts large and‘small, from the Grayling to the 
little san traps, of which one or more capsize in every race, and 
often with melancholy results. Wecall the attention of all who wilj 
persist in sail such dangerous craft, to the information that the 
cutters are liable atany time to heel enough to fill through the com. 
panion, as they may not be aware of the fact. 

For the information of our correspondent we can state that yachts 
here are not planked with imported oak, that our pine (the Southern 
yellow pine) is not a good material, our yachts are planked with 
cedar, yellow pine or white oak, the latter mostly from Ohio, and the 
only imported wood used has been a little teak in the four large cut. 
ters, this being the best wood grown for certain parts of a yacht On 
the contrary, we do not yet use elm in yacht construction, although 
its value has long been recognized in England, and it is imported from 
America for keels and lower planking. 

We are old enough to have an opinion of our own, and we have had 
a very decided one, but it is only lately that we have experimented 
enough to know what we want, and the result of the experiments hag 
been to change entirely that opinion. 


LIST OF RACES SAILED IN 1884. 


Geren st. errors cnpermet in the list printed last week, of which 

we give the foilowing corrections. The abbrevations, P. A., Perth 

Amboy, and Mil.. Milwaukee, were omitted trom the list. The races 

on Burlington Bay were received after the list was printed. The cor. 

rected paragraphs are reprinted entire: 

June 11. New York.—H.R.Y.C. Sloops, first class, 3 starters: Lottie 

. Second class, 2 starters: Clara S. 1. Third class, 5 
starters: Selena C.1. Fourth class, 5 starters: Willie 1, 
Cats, 4 starters: B Flat 1. 

. Newark.—Newark Y.C. First class 3 starters: Vixen 1. 
Second class, 4 starters: Our Own 1. Third class, 2 
starters: Just Woke Up1. Fourth class, 5 starters: Cygnet 
1. Fifth class, 4 starters: Shadow 1. Sixth class, 6 
starters: Teaser 1. 

24. New Haven.—N.H.Y.C. First class, 2 starters: Wild Pigeon 
1. Second class, 9 starters: Floral. Thirdclass, 5 starters: 
Stranger 1. Fourth class, Trio w. o. 

25. New York.—C.Y.C. First class, 2 starters: Emilie1. Second 
claas, 3 starters: Zig Zag1. ‘Third class, 4 starters: Henry 
Gray 1. Fourth class, 4 starters: Henry Fisher 1. 

July 4. Cleveland.—Clev. Y.Ass. First class, S. H. Ives 1, Louise 2. 

Second class, Fanchon 1, Lulu 2, Scud 3, Charon 4, Rover 
5. Third class, Lady Ida 1, Freddie 2, Trio 3. 

5. Monument Beach—B.Y.C. 85th Race. First for Buzzard’s 
ay Championship. First class cats, 4 starters: Mattie 1 
and pennant, Flirt 2. Sloops and second class cats, no start- 
ers. Second Flirt-Iris match sailed at same time; won by 
Flirt, taking colors. 

14, — C.Y.C. Challenge Cup, M. S. Thomas beats 

ahma. 

19. a Bay.—Championship Matches, 6 starters: Co- 
quette 1. 

26. Swampscott.—B.Y.C. 88th Race, Second Championship. 
First class, 6 starters: Atalanta 1, Countess 2 and pen- 
nant, tieing Thialfi. Second class, 4 starters: Rita 1 and 
wae, tieing Witch, = 2. Third class, 2 starters: 

luebell 1 and pennant, tieing Mirage. 

26. —_ Bay.—Championship Matches, 6 starters: Co- 
quette 1. 

Aug. 2. = Bay.—Championship Matches, 5 starters: Ca- 

cique 1. 
6. Kingston.—King. Y.C. Open Race. First class, 4 starters: 
Norah B.Q.Y.C. 1, Gartield, King. Y.C. 2; Aileen R.C.Y.C. 
8. Second class, 5 starters: Iolanthe B.Q.Y.C. 1, Katie 
Gray Os.Y.C. 2, Laura, King. Y.C.3 Third class, 9 start- 
ers: Mabel, Gananoque 1, Merlin, King.Y.C. 2. Shadow, 


1 


a 


Gananoque 3. 
9. ——— Bay.—Championship Matches, 4 starters: Co- 
uette 1. 
12. Phiiadelphia.—Q.0.¥.C. Sweepstakes. Fourth class, 5 start- 
ers: Pratt 1. 


12. Newport.—N.Y.Y.C. Commodore’s Cups, 60-mile course. 
Schooners, first class, 3 starters: Montauk 1. Second 
class, 2 starters: Varuna 1. Cutters and sloops, first class, 
4 starters: Bedouin 1. Second class, 4 starters: Oriva 1. 
Best time on allowance, Mischief. 

16. Huil.—H.Y.C. Open Regatta. First class, no entries. Second 
class centerboards, 3 starters: Magic, L.Y.C. 1; Shadow, 
B.Y.©. 2. Keels, 3 starters: Hera, B.Y.C. 1: Ella May, 
Bo. Y.C. 2. Third class centerboards, 4 starters: Seabird, 
Bo.Y.C. 1; Frolic, Bo.Y.C. 2. Keels, 3 starters: Transit, 
H.Y.C. 1; Raven, B.Y.C. 2._ Fourth class centerboards. 14 
starters: Black Cloud, C A.Y.C. 1; Cruiser, Larch. & B. 
Y.C.’s 2; Queen Mab, H.Y.C. 3. Keels, 7 starters: Ban- 
neret, D.Y.C. 1; Kittie, H.Y.C. 2; Saracen, Bo. Y.C. 5. Fifth 
class, 25 starters: Mabel, H.Y.C. 1; Viva, 8.B.¥.C. 2; Flora 
Lee, S.B.Y.S. 3. Schooner class, Bessie B.Y.C. w. 0. 

. Fisher’s Island.—K.Y.C. Amazon 1. 

. Nahant.—B.Y.C. Ninety-first Race. Third Championship. 
First class, 3 starters: Cricket 1 and pennant, tieing Thia‘ 
and Countess; Countess 2. Second class contersonede, 4 
starters: Cruiser 1 and pennant, tieing Witch and Rita" 
Spider 2. Keels, 2 starters: Witch 1. Third class, Mirage 
w.0., taking championship. 

23. Hull.—H.Y.C. Second Championship. First class, 3 starters: 
Shadow 1. Second class centerboards, no entry. Keels, 
3 starters, race off, time lost by judges. Third class center- 
boards, Seabird w. 0. Keels, 3 starters: Kittie 1. Fourth 
class, 4 starters: Queen Mab 1, taking championship. 
Fifth class, 7 starters: Kismet 1, tieing Spray. Sixth class, 
4 starters: Elsie 1, tieing Mirage. 

24. Philadelphia.—Q.C.Y .C. Commodore's Challenge Cup. M. 
S. Thomas beats Tellyer and holds the cup. 

23. — Bay.—Championship Matches, 5 starters: Bru- 
nette 1. 

Aug. 80. Marblehead.—B.Y.C. Ninety-second Race, Second a 
Sweepstakes. First class centerboards, 2 starters: Shadow 
B.Y.C. 1. Keels, 4 starters: Lillie 8.B.Y.C. 1, Viking D.Y. 
C. 2, gir J.C. 3. Schooners, 2 starters: Bessie B.Y.C. 
iL cond class centerboards, 3 starters: Erm Q,Y.C. 1, 
Folly Q.Y.C. 2. Keels, 8 starters: Thealfi B.Y.C. 1, Transit 
H.Y.C. 2, Gem B.Y.C. 3, Countess B.Y.C. 4. Third class 
centerboards, 10 starters: b i Mab H.Y.C. 1, Seabird 
Bo. Y.C. 2, Black Cloud C.A.Y.C. 8, J. S. Poyen, Jr. New. 
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Y.C. 4.\ Keels, 10 starters: Kittie H.Y.C 1, Witch B.Y.C. 
2, Saracen Bo.Y.C. 3, Ruth S.BayY.C. 4. Fourth class 
centerboards, 22 starters: Thisbe $.B.Y.C. 1, Joker H.Y.C. 
2, Pet Q.Y.C. 3, Comus S8.BayY.C. 4, Cruiser B.Y.C. 5. 
Keels, 7 starters: Vesper W.L.Y.C. 1, Vera B.Y.C. 2, Car- 
mita B.Y.C. 3, Fearless 8.B.Y.C. 4, Caprice B.Y.C. 5. Fifth 
class, 11 starters: Sassacus C.A.Y.C.1, Flora Lee S.B.Y.C. 
2, Mirage B.Y.C. 8, Elsie Q.Y.C. 4, Pert New. Y.C. 5. 

30. Burlington Bay.—C hampionship Matches, 2 starters: Co- 


quette 1. 
Sept. 13. West Lynn.—W.L.Y.C. First Championship. First class, 
Blanch 1. Second class, Raven 1. Third class, Crescent 1. 
25. New Haven.—N.H.Y.C. Class B: Ariadne w. o., no prize. 
Class C, 2 starters: Rajah 1. Class D, 6 starters: Stranger 
1. Class E, 4 starters: Gracie 1. Class F, Libbie.w. 0., no 
prize. Class G, 3 starters: Hornet 1. 


YACHTING ON BURLINGTON BAY. 


yy at Hamilton has been rather slack this season, and 

only a languid mterest has been taken in the sport. The only 
important races were those sailed in the series for the championshi 
pennant of Burlington Bay. This series began on Saturday. July 19, 
and continued ore. succeeding Saturday until Aug. 30. The com- 
peting boats were the Brunette, Coquette, Cacique. Nautilus, Collins 
and Mystery. The first three are first class, the others are about 10 
tons each. The first race resulted in an easy victory for the Coquette, 
the Nautilus, Collins, Mystery, Cacique and Brunette finishing in the 
order mentioned. 

The Coquette also won the second race, with the Nautilus second, 
the Cacique third, the Collins fourth and the Brunette last. 

There was a big blow on the third Saturday, and the Cacique was 
the only boat that finished, being very carefully handled by her cap- 
tain, Mr. Z:milius Jarvis. The Brunette reached the third buoy, and 
the other three did eae sny further than the first buoy. 

The next race resulted in a victory for the Brunette. The Cacique 
and Coquette sailed a dead heat for second place; the Collins did not 
finish. ‘There was a fresh wind blowing throughout the race. 

On the following Saturday there was hardly any wind, and none of 
p oe finished before? P.M. The race was consequently de- 
¢ off. 

The next race was won by the Brunette, with the Nautilus second 
and the Collins third. The Cacique and Coquette dia not finish, 
the latter having had her throat’ h carried away. 

The last race was a walk over fer the Coquette. The Brunette 
struck a sunken crib, and had to run ashore. e other boats were 
not allowed to start, as none of them had two wins to their credit. 

The Cage having won three races, was declared winner of the 

series the onship pennant, 
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IRON LIGHTHOUSES. 


HERE are now being completed at the Russell Car Wheel Foun- 
T dry, at Detroit, Mich., three iron a for the pier 
at the entrance of the Detroit River, on@destined for Sand Beach, 
and a large beacon lighthouse for the pier just outside of eer 

. The lighthouse for the Detroit River pier and the beacon lig. 
are now completed, and are standing in the yard at the works, ready 
to be taken apart and shipped e Detroit lighthouse is an im- 
mense iron structure, the top of which, as it now stands, towers 
above the houses. This lighthouse has a round iron s with iron 
floors and stairs inside. e outer shell has a diameter of 22ft. at the 
base, and is conical in form to the height of 36ft.. hav: a diameter 
at that height of 18ft. The promenade deck, suppo by brackets 
from the main deck, projects over to a diameter of 24ft. From the 
promenade deck is a circular watch tower, l1ft. in diameter 
and 7ft. high. On this is the lantern deck and the lantern- 
house, which, like the remainder of the tower, is constructed of 
east iron. The roof and cowl piece are made of heavy copper. The 
tower from the base to the top of the lantern cow! is 5ift., and 
from the base to the focal plane 44ft. 4in. The inner floor plates are 
supported by a center column of cast iron, which is hollow and 
answers the purpose of a chimney and for ventilation. The outside 
of the floor plates rest upon a lining wall of masonry. The floors are 
three in number, and make four excellent living rooms forthe keeper 
and his family, the shell being pierced for light. Each floor. is con- 
nected to the one above by a handsome, winding stairway of cast 
iron. The castin;s are all flanged, having a uniform thickness of 
join. oo joint in the structure is planed and fitted so closely that 

t can hardly be discerned, thus making the whole perfectly water- 
tight. An outer vestibule of cast iron, the ornamental window. —_ 
and the neat iron railing around the promenade and lantern decks 
make the whole present a graceful and handsome appearance. The 
Sand Beach Lighthouse is exactly the same as the one just described, 
and will be finished in about two weeks. The lanterns on both these 
houses are decagonal. The only wood about the whole structure will 
be that placed on the ceiling of the third floor, and on top of the first 
floor. ch of these lighthouses weighs 80 tons, aud will be taken 
apart in a few days and delivered to the Lighthouse Board, whose 
engineers will place them on the cribs this fall. 

The Cheboygan beacon light is a considerably smaller structure, 
entirely of cast iron. The contract for this light was made with the 
Lighthouse Board at Washington, the plans being prepared by the 
late F. U. a, major of engineers. This style of lighthouse is 
used extensively on the sea coast, but there is only one in use on the 
Great Lakes, which is at Charlotte, marking the entrance to the Gene- 
see River. The form of this structure is octagonal. The main tower 
from the base to the lantern deck is 2ift. 8in; the focal plane 26ft. 
8in.; and to the top of the lantern cowl, or length over all, 33ft. The 
shell is made in 6 courses, each course containing 8 pieces, all being 
a uniform thickness of 5gin. Each plate is strengthened on the inside 
and the joints. which are flanged and planed, There is one landing, 
and a spiral stairway leads to the second floor, and from there the 
lantern deck is gained by a neat iron ladder. The _ base of 
the main tower is 13ft. 104gin. wide, and the lantern deck ia 12ft. 
across. The lantern is built es this deck, and it is octagonal in 
form, with a base 7ft. 1in. wide. The heavy moldings on the base 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sepouee and four round windows, and the hand-railing around 
the lantern deck, give relief to the general plan of the structure, and 
as it now stands in the yard of the works it ~~ a very picturesque 
and es appearance. The tower will be fastened to heavy oak 
timbers in the crib by 2in. bolts. The weight of this tower is 25 tons. 
This large iron house will be taken apart and erected on the pier by 
the cdlvirqowrs, according to contract. 

The plans for the Detroit River and Sand Beach lighthouse were 
pre} in the office of the foundry, under the direction of Charles 
£. L. B. Davis, captain of engineers, and engineer for the Tenth and 
Eleventh Lighthouse districts.—The yron Age, Nov. 20. 


ACCIDENT TO THE DOLPHIN.--The new dispatch boat Dolphin 
started on her trial trip on Thursday, having on board a number of 
naval officers, besides her builder, Mr. John Roach. She steamed up 
the Sound, making good until off Clinton, Conn., when, in at- 
tempting to turn her at full speed, the line shaft broke just abaft the 
thrust bearing. The ship anchored at once about ten miles from 
land, and three men put off in a rowboat for provisions and help, 
there being nothing to eat on board. No one could be found at Clin- 
ton to go off with provisions, so the party came at once to New York, 
where a tug was secured and loaded with stores. Starting on Friday 
morning, it was late in the evening before they reached the famished 
mariners on the Dolphin. As there was no bedding on board, and 
but two blankets, the night had not been passed very pleasantly, 
while there was nothing at all toeat onboard. The Dolphin was 
towed to Bridgeport, where the guests took a train for New York. 
The section of the shaft will be replaced at once. 


BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Yacht Club was reorganized at a meeting 
held on Nov. 17, at which Mr. J. H. Free was elected President; B. B. 
Clark, Vice-President; Henry Thornton, Secretary; Geo. C. Smith, 
Treasurer; D. D. Barker, Measurer. Sixteen new members have 
— the club, and the interest in yachting is growing rapidly there. 

veral new yaehts have already been added to the fleet this fall, and 
more new ones are ene. while some will be purchased in the 
East. The latest ad 
depth. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A 407t. schooner yacht is talked of by some 
San Francisco yachtsmen to be used for sailing in summer and as a 
shooting box in winter. The only sharpie in Pacific waters was a 
failure, owing to faulty rig and construction, but this one will be 
more hke the eastern boats. Heavy centerboards are generally used 
on the San Francisco yachts and are prefered to wooden ones. in spite 
of the extra cost and the liability to loose or damage by grounding. 

OFF TO THE SOUTH.—The sharpie Tarpor has started for Fior- 
ida, also Dr. Hoagland’s schooner sharpie Decoy, the steamer Radha, 
which left Norfolk on Wednesday, going by the inside route. The 
Yosemite also leaves this week for the West Indies, having been char- 
tered by Mr. H. M. Singer, of Chicago, who will be accompanied by 
his family and a party of friends. The cruise is expected to occupy 
five months. 

TWO MORE CUTTERS.—Fay, of Southampton, will soon lay the 
keel of a 47-ton cutter for Mr. Warren, of Boston, owner of the Mag- 
gie. This yacht, designed by Mr. Richardson, will cross the Atlantic, 
and, it is said, will compete for the America’s Cup next year. Mr. 
Fay is also designing a 27-ft. racing cutter for a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia. 


tion is a cutter 37ft. by 7ft. 6in. beam, and 7ft. } 
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A HANDSOME MODEL YACHT.—Mr. Gustave Grahn, of New 
York, has lately com a f*the Fortunafor Mr. H. 8. ° 
Hovey, who who will sentit to the Eastern Y.C. The model is 
ab out 4ft. long: 

AMERICAN Y. C.—On Saturday evening cf last week this club 
took possession of their new club rooms at No. 574 Fifth avenue, 
where they have fitted up very comfortable quarters. 

GREAT EASTERN.—It is reported that this famous ship has been 
leased to be used as a hotel at New Orleans during the Exposition. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


H. J. P.—See the Forest anp Stream table of open game and fish 
seasons. 

J. B. H.. Louisville, Ky.—Write to J. Everson, Williamsburg 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We cannot give the address of builders. 

M. J. H.. Jr., Clinton, N. Y.—There is no manufacturer of steam 
canoes in this country. We know of none who build such engines. 


AmatT«ur.—1. The term “partridge” is in some parts of the country 
applied to the quail, elsewhere to the ruffed grouse. 2. Pice may be 
taken in the manner described. 

H. A. H.—Canoe would cost about $115 with paddle and fittings, 
but without sails. See Forest anp Steam for Sept. 27 and Oct. 4, 
1883, for lines and sail plan of 16-ft. canoe. 

E. H. B., Hamilton, Can.—I am axious to secure a good mastiff or 
St. Bernard, and I would like to know the address of some breeder 
whom I can depend upon. Ans. For mastiff apply to Shaw & Bates 
or W. Wade, Pittsburg, Pa.; for St. Bernards to Chequassett Kennels 
or Forest City Kennels. All addresses will be found in our advertising 
columns. 

W.S. W., St. Paul’s School.—Could I express a dog from this place 
to Newark, N. J., with perfect safety, or would it be best to take it 
with mein thecars? It is a young Irish setter not full grown. Ans, 
Either way will do, but if the dog is timid the last named way is 
better if practicabie. Most railroads will not permit dogs to ride in 
passenger cars. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

A USEFUL ARTICLE.—Leather Keep Dry. Advertised in another 
column under the head of ‘tNo Rubbers Needed,”’ is having a large 
sale on its merits, which are many. It not only makes boots and 
shoes waterproof but keep~ the leather soft and pliable. thus pre- 
venting its cracking and adding much to its wearing capacity. A 
much better polish can be made over boots and shoes that have been 
treated with it. Its many merits place it at the head of all the water- 
Se on the market. No one can afford to be without it. Can be 

ad of all leading dealers in sportsman’s goods.— Adv, 

Any of our readers who have a dog afflicted with mange, should try 
the new mange cure advertised in this issue. A cure is guaranteed 
for $1, and if it does not cure the money will be refundeJ.—Adv. 








of the main tower and cornice, the projections of the main doora d 


UMPHREYS’ 
OMEORATH TARY 


VETER ECIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Hamphrovs Veterinary 
Specifics have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
proonees. Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 
enageries and others with perfect success. 
IST OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A. Oualltaes and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
.B. Cures Founder, Beavin Stiffness, 75c. 
}.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
.D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
-K, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, Ce 
EF. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 5c. 
.G. Prevents Abortion, - - - - - - - 
H, Cures all Uri “+++ F 
il, Cures Eruptive Weesenan, ange, &c. 75c. 
wd. Cures all jiseases of Digestion, -_- 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
inary weaet, _ PP» 10 bottles $8. 
icine, and Medicator, - - - - - 
Medicator,- cee ee eet eee 35 
oltre Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more, 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual .) sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 — pp) 
"Pamphlets sent free on application. 


%UMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
103 Fulton Street. yi ork 


SILK WORM GOUT. 


E.. LATASA, 8S Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 


Ee YINOCEH’S 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes, Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 















P&ICE, $75 TO.$250. 
7 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. le, 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle 1s perfectly accuruce. 


i. O. SMITH, Maker. Syracuse, N.Y. 





THE CELLULOID 


(Patent Applied For. 





Be This Minnow is practically indestructible. 
P Mounted in the most substantial manner on hooks particularly adapted to AMERICAN WATERS. This cut shows the exact size 
a No. 7%. We keep the following sizes in stock: Nos. 4° Ss “@€ <3 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBE Y e& IMBRHRIE, 


Manufacturers of Fine F'ishingg Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 






MINNOW. 
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Inches long 2 


HUNTING |! 










This boot will give better satisfaction for all-round work 
than any covering yet invented for the feet. Double uppers, 
water-tight tongue at instep, snug adjustment at top, giving 
symmetrical application to conformation of foot, ankle and 
calf, and contributing thorough comfort, protection and 
warmth. Wili not chafe the heel or ankle. The seams are 
rubber cemented before being stitched; the tongue is thor- 
peed waterproofed; bottoms put on with welt and hand- 
sewed; no screw-nails used as in the cheap imitations. Thorough 
work and fit guaranteed. 

Send for catalogue of leather and canvas sportsmen’s goods to 


YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THOMSON & SONS, 
301 Broadway (P. O. Box 1016), NEW YORK. 





Also Agents in New York for 
Lefever’s Hammerless Guns: ER 


POOLER & JONES PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND BELTS. 
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The only practical oni holder in use. Will carry brass cartridges and positively prevent wads 
from starting on shot. Suitable for either paper or brass shells. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Manufactured by R. H. PUOLEK, Sere LaSalle Co., 
Send ten cents in silver or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- 
raph card of grouse shooting on the prairies, 













FOREST AND STREAM. 


FURS. 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


I84¢ FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 


Cloth Coats lined and trimmed fur, $85, $100, $125, 
$150, $185, ete. 
Seal Skin Coats at $225, $275, $300, ete. 
= ** Gloves at $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18. 
“ “© Hats and Caps, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20. 
Black Bear Robes at $35, $45, $55, $65, $75, $85, $100, 
$125. 
Black Japan Goat Robes at $15. 
Beaver, Buffalo, Coon and all other Fur Robes and Rugs. 


Ladies’ Seal Skin Sacques and Cloaks. 
Muffs, Collars and Trimmings of all sorts. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive special and prompt attention. Price 


lists sent on application. When customers are known to the house, or satisfactory references 


are furnisied, goods will be sent on approval. 


Breech and Muzzle-Loading Cannon 


FOR 


Campaiga Salotiog Porposes, G. A. R. Posts and Towns. 


ORNAMENTAL FOR LAWNS. 


-—)o0(—— 
PRICES--BREECH-LOADERS. 
No. 1, length 18in., No. 8 shell.... .. $60 00 
a 24in., _ 80 

— = ie, 


“ 
3 


MUZZLE-LOADERS. 
1, length 18in., bore 1 in. $30 00 
2 © Bin, “& 144° 55 00 
“  98in., 15g 85 00 
7. S2in., *“ 2 * 12000 
#6in., “ 26 175 00 
in, “ 3 24000 & 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
Can be obtained from leading Gun Stores. 


GUNS FOR ALLEL? 


We offer a better spread in guns this year than ever before, consisting in part of the Parker 
Trap Guns (for which we are sole agents), the Colt Club and other Colt Guns, Harrington 
& Richardson’s Guns and Revolvers, Enos James & Co.’s Invincible, Triumph, Trap, Never 
Miss and other grades, and the Great American Single Gun, called the Field, with top lever 
and all improvements. The Field Gun costs but a trifle, and is designed for boys or men who 
cannot afford to buy fine double guns. Besides the above we have a small job lot of guns of 
Webley, Hollis and other makes which we offer at less than half price. Send stamp for 
catalégue. H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street (P. O. Box 1114), New York. 


EXunting; Eimnife. 


The only et hunting knife 
worth a sou. Trail eized knife, 91gin. 
loag open, and 5iin. long shut. 
Blade lin. wide, and equal to the best 
razors, but not so hard. If you 
want one mail, send plain ad- 
P.S.—See Forest and 


Wwessrmuk 


nee 


b 
dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1.50. 
Stream for Sept. 18, page 147. 


Ss, 


ACME TARGET BALL TRAP. 


g Constructed on entirely 
y= new principles. 


Has five angles of flight, 
equal to the new 5-trap 
system. Throws any — 
or distance desired. 

=<. new target ball entirely 

= obviates the objections to 

the composition ball. Itis 

porters. Prices: Trap and bbl. (250) of balls $5.00. 

$5.00 each; ba eer 1000, $2.50 per bbl. 

Send for ular. TARGET, BALL AND BALL 
PIGEON CO. (Limited), Lockport, N. Y. 


ARNHAM,S PATENT AUTOMATIC 
TROMBONE WHISTLE. 


No cae or kets. Tone changeable from 
soft toloud. Full nickel. Endorsed by Forest and 


Stream and sportsmen erally. Ask your dealer 

for them, or sent b on receipt of price, 50 cts. 

Groutere free. Address F. G. FARN , White 
, a, 


JOSEPH PLUNKETT, 


(Successor to R. SHEPHERD,) 


Importer and Manufacturer of Eng- 
lish Krass and fron Bed- 
steads, Adjustable Folding 
Chairs, Folding Beds, Baby 
Carri: , Ete. Also 
all kinds of Bedding 
and Mat- 
tresses ¥ 


lyen hand 
and made * 
to order. 


112 West 14th Street, New York. 


STONEHENGE OF THE DCG. 
Price $3.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


[Nov. 27, 1884. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman's Library. 
hee ee 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris Across Comey Wanderer. 
Angler’s Note Book American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long 
American Sportsman, The. Lewis 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan 
Crack Shot 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting 2 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 
Frank Forester’s Manualfor Young Sportsmen 2 00 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 
How I Became a Sportsman 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. 
Hunting and Hunters ef all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules. 
Modern Breech-Loaders, Greener. 
Rifie Practice, Wingate 
Rod and Gun in California. 
Shooting 
Shooting, Dougall 
Shooting on the W 
Sport With Gun and 
Embossed leather 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West 
Sell Hunter, Van DRG. oc. .ccccccoccocccse coco 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... .... - 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake. 


ERSTSES 


Angling. k 

Angling Literature in —— 

Black Bass Fishing, Hens! 

British Angling Flies 

Fish ee ae Fish Catching 

Fish and Fishing, Manly 

Fishing, Bottom or Float 

Fishing in American Waters, Scott 

Fishing Tourist, Hallock 

Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 

Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes 

Fly and Worm Fishing. 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 

Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium 

Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt 

Modern Practical Angler, Pennell 

Practical Trout Culture 

Practical Fisherman. .............ccccseccee ‘ 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing 

Scientific Angler 

Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 


British Provinces ‘ 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier. 

Baird’s Birds of North America 

Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds 

Bird Notes 

Birds Nesting 

Birds of Eastern North America 

Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania 

Birds of the Northwest 

Birds and Their Haunts 

Cage and Singing Birds, Adams 

Coues’ Check List 

Coues’ Field Ornithology 

Coues’ Key to North American Birds 

Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Roosevelt 

Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 2 

Minot’s Land and Game Birds 

Native Song Birds 

Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard.. 

Natural History of Birds... 

Notes on Cage Birds, Green 

Samuel's Birds of New Engiand 

Shore Birds. 

Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols 

Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers 
COON UR TEBUMOEER. 2... c2ccccvccccccesccecs 
Canoe and Camera 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s 
Cruises in Small Yachts 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing . 
Hints on Yachting, Buying and Building, 


RSS SS SSRSSSeskseueseensesuugess 
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Lak 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard 
Map of Androscoggin Region 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele. 
Map of the Thousand Islands 
Tourists’ Map of Maine 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth. 

Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes.... 
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Laws — of Whist, Cavendish 
uoits and Bow 

Stone Encyclopedia of Rural §; 
onehenge, Encyclo 0) rts... 

Whist for B Beginners i 


KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges. 

Dog, Butler on 

Dog, Diseases of, Dalzie. 

Dog, Diseases of, Hill.... 

Dog Breaking, by Holabird 

Dog Breaking, Butchinson, 

Dog, the D: , Mayhew and Hutchinson 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond 


Dogs 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
oun ee t of, Mayh 16 
ogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo 
Dogs, Points for Jud; 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 
Dogs and the Public 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Our Friend the D 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands 
The Dog, by Idstone 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
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Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor 
Paddle and Portage . 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp 

The Sailing Boat 

Vacation Cruising. Rothrick 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp... 
Yacht Designing, Kemp 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness 


Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds 
Three in areas. or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 


We BR 


ac 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
Amateur Photographer........... ; 
Anima! Plagues, Fleming 
Antelope and Deer of America... 
Areper; Witchery of, Mauri Tho! 
he: ery of, ce 7m} Ries 
Black fills of Dakota, Ludlow, quite cloth, 
Government Report 
Common Objects of the Seashore. . 
Eastward Ho! . 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
sey 
How to Make Photographs 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation 
ape | e Cow 
Life an a of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
© vO 
Maynard's Manual of Taxidermy 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher 
Natural History Quadruped 
North American 


Broo ~ ae for Amate 

otegraphy for Amateurs.................. : 

Practical Forestry, by Fuller 

— Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
y 

Practical Orange Culture 

Practical Poultry Keep’ 

Randall’s Practical She 

Sportsman’s Gazetter, 

Studies in Animal Life, Lewis 

The Cream of Leicestershire 

The Forester, by Brown........ ....... ‘ 

The Northwest Coast of America, 

The Heart of Europe 

The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols........ 

The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols 

The Book of the Kabbit 

The dermists’ Manual, Brown 

Wild Flowers of Switzerland 

Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk”. 

Woods and Lakes of Maine 

Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, clot‘, Gov- 
ernment Report 

Youatt on Sheep.. . ce 


Norway 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman 
Camp Life in the Wilderness 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 
Camping Uut : 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson 
Hints on Camping. 
How to Camp Out, Gould 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher 
Rustlings in the Rockies 
The Adirondacks, Headley 
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HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses 
Bits and Bearing Reins 

Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship 

Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................+0+ a 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo 

Dwyer’s Horse Boo 

Horseback Riding, Durant. 

How to Ride and School a Horse 

Horses and Hounds 


Horses, Famous American Trotting. 

Horses, Famous, of America 

Jenning’s Horse Training 

Man of the Horse 

Mayhew’s Horse Doctor 

Mayhew’s Horse Management. 

NcClure’s Stable Guide 

Rarey’s Horse Tamer 

Riding and Driving 

Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s 

Stable a, Meyrick 

Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia 

Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 

a on the Horse, American edition, 
2mo. 


The Saddle Horse 

The Horse Owner’s Safeguard 

Veterinary eee. Going 

Wallace’s American Stud Book 

Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
rae WICHOo.Ls 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noeted for excel 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded te any American for Split Bamboo Rods, 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | WOODCRAFT. |DO 


JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


Y and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 


gumption. 





By “NESSMUK.” 


COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
‘‘Nessmuk” has been “in the woods” in Michigan 


B always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South America, but this is a 


on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 


The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 


game animals, 
The 


perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. 
first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. 


Price, $2.50. 


book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in “smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. Ifyou are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 





Price, $1.00. 


G TRAINING. 


By 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


H® was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 
over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 
one else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 
and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 


work in the field. 
Price, $1.00. 


sent postpaid by the F*orest and Stream Pub. co. 





PIEPER’S PATENT B.L. Guns 


LEAD THE MAR EET? 


The Large Demand Proves Their 


POPULARITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 


CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. 
SYMMETRY. 
DURABILITY. 


ETE in the market for the money. There is no other that can com- 
Gay" This ls the beat COMP. = ast season have been unprecedented. ” 10g 
g. , 


are with it. The sales during the 


P 

No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks. ex- 
" aoe rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, 
chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the $07 


finel, 

RMS. noe aN cddaiel aia oa read page vat eas dukanhdenesudaucdedvadsas 
soos in good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings............... 70 
610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks = 








The “DIANA.” 


598—Damascus 
589—Stub twist barrels. 





00 

00 599—Damascus 

00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... ........... 
00 


00 $60 
00 (% . 
iseeeavees 00 105 
125 00 130 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar locks 


THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 
REGULARITY 


AND 


ACCURACY. 


changeable. 


TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 
12g. 10g. 


No. 888—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 


istol . patent fore end, rubber butt " 
E oie IRE I ons, a acddewncnddncc eccececusanccadcstiatwas 40 
hy bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588 Wickdiadedddeacea aa S 


‘ hewwten, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N.Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
it your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE 8. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. 
ee MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t fo 
COLT’S Guns, sau and Pistols. PA 


The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
et the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
KER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


MS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. 


THEE INTERNATIONAL. 





ao 


LATEST IMPROVED 


SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barre! 
<e Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron E 

12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 poands w: ight, 
10 “ 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, 


Every component 


Teel Plate, ight barrel cylinder-bored, 


rt of these guns is made gauge. 
TRADE GENERALLY. 


at such prices. FOR SALE BY T 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 





Patent Fore End, Double 
_ | PRIOE, $30 00 | en 





| PRICE, $36 0e 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 














- The Parts are Inter- 


gsesese 
sssess 





PSs,—(As cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Steck, Patent Fore 
Been eectat nosed: lets banvel cneten bared. | 7 SNA Double Bolt. Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 
12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight, ° 
32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, - 


They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offered 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 





(Nov. 27, 1884, 








Beautify the Walls ef Your Homes with the 
three NEW HUNTING SCENES 
IN WATER COLORS. 
By the author of “‘Tight-Shell”’ and ‘‘Double,”’ viz. 


A SIDE SHOT (ree. Decoys)..... ... Size 1522 in 
STOPPING AN INCOMER............ * 11X14 © 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY............. “ 11x14 « 






The entire set ready for framing sent t- 
for $5.00. Address ©. A. ZIMMERMAN 









St. Paul, Minn. 
The Strongest and Best. nn Goon xRWs 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 


GREATAMERICAN T0 LADIES! 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. Pe 


Se ene oe errten cman 
Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated 'Teag 
YIN Shes and Coffees, and secure a beauti. 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose Ching 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mosg 
Decorated Toilet Set. For fill particulars address 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co, 
\*p. 0. Box 28% $i and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor, 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 
. Specially eet for salt water shooting, 

For sale at all cc stores. Western 
’ 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 














Wanted. 


ANTED.—BACK NUMBERS OF THE FOREST 

AND Stream, dates Feb. 22, 1877, Feb. 28, 1878, 

Jan. 80, 1879, Feb. 24, 1881, Feb. 17, 1881, April 6, 
1882, Oct. 19, 1882 and Jan. 4, 1883. Address, Forest 


ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
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d Stream ‘Pub. Co., 9 Park Row, New York City. | } trade supplied dy E. E. EATON, 53 State street, 
—— San cove nee LIN 3 HI 1 I a ee Sena ly 
gE Es ‘gNOY FANT To CETUS _ ~<A ADMIT NL ALY f il th | iN GBD. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Avenne, 
ing inte te ak en HOWARD: tee 18 om? ; ALLENS ~ — —— TE Hf i NI Hii Ail Jersey City, N. J. 
Exchange Place, fifth floor, Room 1, N.Y. nov27,3t Nd A \ Bow FACE Rg C- =S—— a) Ae of 
catenin emma if —_ are poe eg Yu the Stud 
S=T_ HE 7 é = 
for Sale. —; . a 2 , Ls mo ccna 





OR SALE CHEAP.—A BALLARD RIFLE, .44- 

cal., in perfect condition, half octagon, with 
Vernier, wind-gauge and hunting sights, 75 ever- 
lasting shells, balls, loader, ete. Address Lock 
Box 58, South Manchester, Conn. nov20,2t 


Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol- 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 188): 
1st prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1888; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1888; 1st, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

us has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing judges:—John Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry Malcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


—_ 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 
Champion Raby Tyrant, 


(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 1644 pounds. 


Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, possessing a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
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ALLEN’S NICKEL-PLATED DUCK CALL “stewtne witch’ "pee gi ° PSY 

ALLEN'S BOW-FACING ROWING GEAR “witccs*setting tack oc the nandies, and on 
y- . 


blad 
ine with the oarsman’s body Svery pair warranted. Price $8. 


ALLEN’S SHELL SWAGE Se ee to its original size in one minute. Mention 
ALLEN'S DECOY FRAMES ™ suis "Tow GxEKEDAGE! WeREaS" ng" 7" Som 


F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, IIl. 





Ferrets For Sale. 


$7.00 per pair; $4.00 for single female, $3.50 for 
single male. Send money by post office mone 
order or istered letter. Address CHARLES H. 
VAN VECHTEN, Victor. Ontario county, N. Y. 


WHITE HARES. 


I will deliver living Maine hares at our station in 
Bethel, well boxed and in prime order at one dollar 
- P.O. order, draft or cash must accompany 

the order. J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me nov27,tf 
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J IVE QUAIL IN FINE CONDITION FOR 
sale. TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchants, 174 Chambers street, N. Y. Dove? ,7t 





OR SALE.—DALY 10-GAUGE, 82-IN., 10LBS., 

with extra set 26in. barrels; also four 12-gauge 

ins, Greener, Parker, Mortimer & Kirkwood, and 

emenway. J.C. HARRIS, P. 0. Box 1961, Boston. 
nov27,1t 





ERRETS FOR SALE.—FOUR CENTS FOR 
circular of ferrets and spurs, ete. H. E. 
SPENCER, Center Village, N. Y. nov27,1t 





WO FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH EXPRESS 





by Toller ‘oe bie coe "aiaiee a (3 a A shows shell in creaser. FB shows creased shell. successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been done with both on large —. Apply to REV. S been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges havin, 
W.T. RAINSFORD, 209 East Sixteenth street, New adjudicated upon him, and has won 47, First 1 


York. nov27,1t 


The Cheapest, the Simplest, the Handiest, the Easiest to Operate. 


Every opinion is that THE NYE CREASER is the best implement ever made for fastening 
loads oy = r shells. Ask your dealer for it. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Copper finish, $1.00; 
Full wickal, F150. Circular free. ss 

THE NYE CREASER CO., Monmouth, Il. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 
a E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 





OR SALE.—TWO COLT MAGAZINE RIFLES. 

case hardened, choked and polished; tools 

and 2.0 cartridges for $25 each. Address F. A. 
Treadwell, Albany, N. Y. nov27,1t 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE SCOTT 
Premier 8-bore duck gun, weight 12lbs. Brand 
new. Will be sold less than cost of importation if 
applicd for at once. Address WINCHESTER RE- 
PEATING ARMS CO., 312 Broadway, N. Y. It 





Scotland Kennel Collies. 








Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion — Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For her iculars and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


BEAUFORT. 


(Champion Bow—Beulah.) 


The best lookin inter living, and a great stu i 
dog. Fee 850. “on - - 


SPECIALTIES CELEBRATED LEFEVER HAMMERLESS GUNS, o—-mFEz Eo--s 


Russian Water Proof. 
Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 
preserving the leather. 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Cents. 
The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 








iron, steel and metal from rusting when exposed to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will keep a 
gun in good condition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 








The only gun in the world with compensated action to take up wear in any direction. Used by the 
best trap shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State 





Sportsmen’s Convention. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





NEVISON. 


Champion imported mastiff, winner ef forty first 
prizes. Fee $50. 


CHAS. H. MASON, West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. jy3.tf 


CHIEF". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 





YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, AGENTS FOR NEW YORK OITY. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 78 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


(\ SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 





ator Sale Puppies, by Chief Stock and fiel 

® or 9 . 

Imperial Flea Powder. quality of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 80 
o street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals. 











- Ghe Benue. 
Two Fine Elcho Puppies For Sale. 


Inquire stables, 107 East Thirty-eighth street, New 
York City. novl3, tf 


For Sale Cheap. 


A setter, broken. Also some B. B. R. game cocks 
and B. B. R. game bantams. ©. M. PRATT, West- 
brook, Conn. nov20,tf 


The above are put up under my supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as represented. Sample con- 

one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 

















IX POINTER PUPS FOR SALE, FIVE DOGS, 

whelped Sept. 22, 1884, out of Roe (A.K.R. 1444), 
by Sensation’s Son, the sire of Lalla Rookh. Also 
the pointer bitch Fairy (A.K.R. 1439), whelped Jan. 














CLOTH, CHECKS, 1, 1884. E. M. CROUCH, Thomaston, Conn. oct30,5t 
Cues, Cue Chessmen, a h 1 Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. OR ,SALE.—FIVE LIVER AND WHITE 
Dice, s r pups, whe : il’s Sen- 

singe mam UPTHEGROVE THIS sation—Snapshot, ‘Strong's. Wrive for full pedi 
CEALE, Be. ee. ““ sour Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. aa "i ee 


PLAYING CARDS, Ete. AND Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
Repairing ‘Fen-Pin Alleys built and estimates pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
gua furnished. McLELLAN, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successfu 

day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 


F. GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st., N, Y, Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00, Send breast measure. 





OR SALE.—ONE OR A BRACE OF SETTER 
dogs, one setter bitch and one or a brace of 
inters, all good, staunch, well broken, tho ough- 
dogs, retrievers. Address HORACE 
SMITH, 1517 c st., Philadelphia. nov20,1lmo 
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